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Say the Cadets of Admiral Billard Academy 


te ‘. ttt FR, 
LA dha! 


HY do noted schools like Admiral 
Billard, New York and Valley Forge 
Military Academies insist on Talon slide 
fasteners—and no others—in uniforms? 
You'll find a clue to the reasons in a 
survey of thousands of boys, made by 
American Boy. In answer to questions: 
The vast majority sounded a warning 


note about unreliable slide fasteners. 


2. ONLY 20 MINUTES from bed 
to breakfast, but...“It’s easy 
to be on time, thanks to Talon 
fasteners,” they say at Ad- 
miral Billard. “No fussing 
with five clumsy fastenings. 
One quick motion and trou- 
sers are securely closed.” 


3. “TA-RA-RA-BOOM-DE-AY," 
blares the band, and past a 
battery of admiring eyes 
swings the trim white line, se- 
cure in the knowledge that 
Talon trouser fasteners lock 
at the top, simply can’t pop 
open by accident. 


/ “WE'LL ANCHOR TO TALON 
SLIDE FASTENERS” 7 


But what a send-off for the Talon fast- 1. “WITH A BONE IN HER TEETH,” the Saraband, 90-foot training schooner 
of this famous New London school, heads out to sea. “It’s great to know 
all our uniforms have Talon fasteners,” cadets will tell you. “Even salt 
spray can’t make a Talon fastener hitch, halt or iron-rust.” 


ener! More than 70 boys want the Talon 
fastener to each boy naming any other 
brand. Let their experience 
be your guide. Get Talon 
slide fasteners in all your 
pants ... and for safety’s 
sake, take a second look for 


the name “Talon.” 


4. ROUGH TREATMENT on sports 5. VISITS TO the submarine base 
field, drill ground and rolling deck nearby reveal that naval officers are 


has convinced Admiral Billard also enthusiastic about Talon fast- 
cadets that the Talon slide fastener eners —used at the U. S. Naval 
is 100% dependable. Academy, too. 
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TALON tue DEPENDABLE SLIDE FASTENER...TALON, INC., MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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au OSS, it’s Christmas seal time 

B again, and I wonder if fellows 

know just what service they’re 
performing when they buy seals.” 

“They probably know,” replied the 
editor, “that they’re helping the fight 
against tuberculosis.” 

“More specifically,’ Pluto added, 
“their pennies are helping establish 
clinics to study the disease, and to sup- 
port the two thousand local associa- 
tions that carry on a constant educa- 
tional battle against it. Doctors today 
can quickly discover who has tb by 
using chest x-rays and tuberculin tests. 
Christmas seal pennies helped develop 
these tests. Since the National Tuber- 
culosis Association started its work, tb 
has dropped from first to seventh place 
as a cause of deaths, but it still kills 
more people from fifteen to forty-five 
than any other dis- 
ease. So it will pay us 
to buy seals in 1940 
and keep up the good 
work.” 

“And while we're 
on the subject of TAS 
Christmas,” went on 
the editor, ‘‘may I 
mention that this is- 
sue is a sort of Christ- 
mas present to our 
readers? It costs a lot 
less—ten cents—and 
contains more of ev- 
erything. More sto- 
ries, more articles, 
more pictures. Since 
we hope to keep up 
the good work, we’re 
eager to have com- 
ments and sugges- 
tions. What kind of 
stories do you prefer? What kind of 
articles? Send us your preferences and 
we'll see that you get more of what 
you want.” 

“We've got some good tips along that 
line in the Morning Mail,” the Pup 
commented. “Roy J. Earle of Los An- 
geles, for instance, wants more dog 
adventure. There’s one in this issue 
and there'll be more, later. 

“Peter Schulz of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, wants Robb White, Heyliger, 
and Bonehead Jim Tierney stories. It 
happens that both Robb White and 
Tierney are in this issue. William Hey- 
liger tells us he’s hard at work on a tale 
of intercity trucking—a yarn of ten-ton 
trailers rumbling down the highway, of 
hamburgers at midnight roadside 
stands, of bobbing headlights on the 
concrete strip. Schulz adds, by the way, 
that he’s a photography fiend, a stamp 
swapper, a model airplane crack-up, 
and a saver of coupons, box tops, cov- 
ers, envelopes, and anything else he 
can lay his hands on. Schulz saw his 
first copy of The American Boy at the 
school library, took out a subscription, 
and signed up for a three-year renewal. 


ILL Hendry, McAuley, Mani- 
toba, being a Canadian, wants-an 
interview with a hockey player. We 
haven’t an interview but we do have a 
hockey story scheduled for next month. 
“And here’s a_ swell letter from 
Byard Hayden of North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts, one of three brothers who 


Two Haydens, American Boy 
readers, in the top row of the 
Yale Bowl. 


read the magazine regularly. Says Hay- 
den: ‘We like the wide variety of in- 
teresting stories the magazine has and 
think you have a fine set of authors. 
Every month when the magazine 
comes, my younger brother grabs it up 
and the rest of us have to wait until he 
has laid it aside. 

“My favorite authors are Glenn 
Balch, Vereen Bell, Litten, Hendryx, 
and Laurie York Erskine. (Lots more 
Litten, Hendryx, and Erskine stories 
scheduled for 1941, and Balch has 
promised tq get busy.) I have saved 
all my copies of The American Boy of 
the last four years and discover that in 
that time you have run 177 fiction sto- 
ries, 133 features, and 14 serials. In- 
cluded in the fiction were sports 50, 
aviation 19, detective 19, Mounted 
Police 17, Navy 11, Western 10, rail- 

road 9, and immigra- 
tion 9. 

““The sports sto- 
‘ries have included the 
following: football, 
six-man football, base- 

§ ball, basketball, box- 
ing, wrestling, track, 
pole vaulting, swim- 
ming, diving, rowing, 
camping, skiing, ten- 
nis, ice hockey, bird 
dog hunting, deep sea 
fishing, polo, and dog 
sled racing.’” 

“An interesting let- 
ter, that,” commented 
the editor, “one that 
tells readers some- 
thing of what The 
American Boy is 
about.” 


EFORE we close, Boss, here’s an 
interesting offer from the Re- 
public of Ecuador. In these days, South 
American travel is increasing, and one 
of the most interesting countries is 
Ecuador, situated at the equator, but 
most of it so high that the climate is 
always temperate. Ecuador invites us 
to send a ten-cent coin and receive the 
following: a set of Ecuadorean stamps 
of the latest issue, a pocket-piece coin, 
a packet of seeds of the beautiful Ecua- 
dorean ‘passion flower,’ which may be 
pot grown in America, and a list of 
merchandise that Americans may wish 
to buy. A good offer, that, and one that 
is timely in these days of greater in- 
terest in South America. Mail the ten 
cents to Sociedad Panamericana de I. 
T., Casilla 315, Quito, Republica del 
Ecuador, Sud America. A three-cent 
stamp is required on your letter.” 

“And along the line of South Ameri- 
can friendship,” added the editor, “per- 
haps some of our readers may wish to 
correspond with South American boys. 
If so, join the International Friendship 
League, 41 Mount Vernon St., Boston. 
Send fifty cents and you will receive a 
membership card and six names and 
addresses. You pay just once. Through 
the league you may contact boys al- 
most anywhere in the world.” 

“And that,” concludes the Pup, “runs 
us out of space. Write me about your- 
self—your hobbies, the magazine, any- 
thing. Address, Pluto, The American 
Boy, 7430 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich.” 


1. WHEN CHRISTIAN STEENSTRUP was 


14 he went to work in a machine shop 
near his home in Denmark. This shop lay 
across a bay, and he had to row to work, 
pulling his boat across four miles. of 
stormy sea. He worked twelve hours a 
day, then he would row home, eat his 
evening meal, and hurry to night school. 
The young apprentice grew up to become 
a journeyman, and soon afterwards he 
set out to seek his fortune. 

Chris was 20, and a skilled mechanic, 
when he landed in the United States. But 
he found this country in the midst of a 
depression—the only job he could get 
was digging a ditch for a sewer! 


The Story of 
Chris Siceastnn 


2. CHRIS DIDN'T DIG ditches long. In 
1901 he went to work for the General 
Electric Company as a toolmaker. But 
he wasn’t content simply to make- 
tools. One day he went down in the 
factory to see how they were used. 
He saw something else—danger! 

That night after dinner Chris went to 
work feverishly. On the dining room 
table he designed a machine to feed 
sheets of steel into punch presses 
automatically, so the press operators 
would not have to bring their hands 
close to the dangerous cutters. 


3. FROM THAT TIME ON Steenstrup 


made many inventions. He become one of 
the greatest inventors in a company 
famous for research and invention. More 
than any other one man in the General 
Electric Company he was responsible for 
the development of the electric refrig- 
erator. Like every great invention— 
the electric light, the automobile, the 
telephone—the electric refrigerator has 
brought a new and better way of living 
to millions of people in America, and it 
has made jobs for thousands. 

Making life better and jobs more plentiful 
are two important achievements which 


inventors, aided by industry, can bring about. That’s what Chris Steenstrup, 


holder of 113 patents, affectionately known as the 
has done. And hundreds of General Electric scientists and engineers like 


tage 


“grand old man of engineer- 


Chris Steenstrup are today devoting their lives to this work. 


For a free copy of a 20-page illustrated book about G-E’s famous ‘House of Magic” 
demonstrations, write to General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. Ask for GED-872(1). 


GENERAL 


Mention of this magazine will bring prompt attention from advertisers 


ELECTRIC 


“Lhe rule at our Tr Gaining La ible ts 


Bread 


al every Meal” 


says Nat Holman 


BASKETBALL COACH AT THE COLLEGE 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


“Bread supplies SUSTAINED ENERGY. 
That means endurance, so often 
the all-important, winning factor 
in Basketball.’ 


N the hard, fast game of basketball, letdowns are fatal. 
The player who bogs down in the middle of a half 
leaves a wide-open chance for the other team to pile up 
baskets. Every coach wants fellows who can carry through. 
That means men with plenty of reserve strength. 

“One of the best ways to help build up your endurance 
is to eat bread or toast at-each meal. Bread is one of the 
most valuable foods of all for supplying the kind of energy 
that stays with Poa straight through the toughest games. 
Here at C.'C. N. Y. and at Camp Scatico, my summer 

camp oF boys and girls, an important training- 
table rule is—BREAD AT EVERY MEAL!” 


iad —s iN One reason bread is such a particularly good 
‘ . = 2 energy food for athletes is that it releases a 
' oNA steady flow of food energy. Not just quick energy 
‘2 ’ YN as needed for sudden bursts of speed, but sus- 
(: r tained energy that lasts for hours. Also, bread 
: made with milk is a valuable muscle builder. 

ig er. : So if you want reserve strength for throwing 
& { va } off fatigue . . . and endurance that stays with 
wy you straight through the game . . . make sure 
you have plenty of good, solid, sustained 
energy. Eat bread or toast with every meal. 
Eat it between meals, too, if you’re hungry. 
Bread is nearly 100% digestible. 


Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated 


EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, made with milk, is 
one of the best energy foods you can eat. It 
contains—in almost ideal proportions—both 
muscle-building food and energy food . . . also 
valuable minerals, including calcium. 


THE 


Straight ahead rose the dark outline of a ship. 


CHAPTER ONE 


T FIRST glance he saw nothing unusual about 
the letter that lay there in his post-office box. 
Letters by China clipper had been common 

enough ever since his parents had left on a cruise 
around the Pacific; and the envelope, with the name 
of a Hong Kong hotel in one corner, merely indi- 
cated that they would soon be on their way home. 
Not until he reached the post-office door and glanced 
down at the address did the thought occur to him 
that here was something urgent. 

For his mother’s handwriting, usually so firm and 
clear, was almost illegible. The hand that had writ- 
ten Rance Warren, Box 894, Stanford University, 
California, U.S.A. had manifestly trembled as though 
in a panic of haste—or fear. 

Rance broke open the envelope, but before he 
could take out the folded letter he was stopped by a 
hand on his arm and a voice saying, “Hello, Frosh. 
Don’t forget dinner tonight at the house.” 

“Tl be there.” 

Another voice hailed him as he went down the 
steps. “Oh, Warren! I'll be a little late at the gym. 
Fix it up for me, will you?” 

Rance Warren nodded. The campus was no place 
to try to read a letter, especially with Bill Deakins 
waiting for him just ahead. With a 
shrug he attempted to shake off his 
apprehension. His mother had prob- 
ably been writing with an old hotel 
pen. That was all. He would read the 
letter later. He swung swiftly along in 
the early spring sunshine, his dark 
head bare, his tall figure clad in sweater 
and slacks. In a moment, he had 
joined Bill Deakins. 

Good old Bill. If it hadn’t been for 
Bill, a graduate student in law, he 
would never have been pledged to one 
of the best fraternities on the Row. 
Next fall he’d come back to the cam- 
pus to take up a new life, away from 
the barnlike dormitories. So his. 
thoughts ran as they tramped along. 


Long and low in the water, she lay at anchor. Rance felt his pulse quicken—this was the black tanker. 


“See you later, Warren.” Bill Deakins turned to- 
ward the law steps and Rance was alone. 

Quick!y he unfolded the letter and began to read. 
All at once he stopped short. For his mother had 
plunged without preliminaries into something about 
his father. 

“Dad thought it better for me to remain here in 
Hong Kong while he went up to see his old college 
friend in Nanfu. You remember Dr. Glover who 
visited us five years ago. He’s in charge of the mis- 
sion hospital at Nanfu, a hundred and twenty miles 
inland. Dad believed it safe for him to go to Nanfu 
because there had not been much trouble recently in 
this southern part of China. So he left me here, three 
days ago. Today word came that Chinese guerrillas 
had suddenly retaken Nanfu and the Japanese had 
retaliated by sending over three planes that dropped 
bombs and machine-gunned the fleeing inhabitants. 

“One bomb struck the mission hospital, and Dad 
was injured. How badly, I don’t know. I’m taking the 
Canton-Hankow night train in two hours, and I'll 
cable you as soon as I reach Nanfu and learn more. 
Don’t worry, but I thought you should know. My 
cable will have reached you before this letter.” 

That was all. Rance Warren, half-dazed, slowly 
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walked on. His father hurt? Why, things like this 
didn’t happen! In his peaceful world bombs and ma- 
chine guns had seemed far away. 

War, of course, was still going on; his parents had 
discussed the situation before they decided to take a 
trip. But his father hadn’t had a real vacation in ten 
years and his mother had felt that the grinding rou- 
tine of a busy surgeon’s life was beginning to tell on 
him. A voyage round the Pacific was just the sort of 
rest he needed. The Pacific was safe enough—they 
could go to Honolulu and Sydney and then up 
through the Dutch East Indies to Hong Kong. Al- 
though Japanese armies were still in China, the fight- 
ing was practically ended. There was no longer any 
real danger. They’d be home in about four months. 

Home? ... Rance could see their comfortable old 
place in Bakersfield—the white house, the wide lawn, 
the immense elms. Would his father ever come home, 
now? How badly had he been injured? Why hadn’t 
his mother’s cable come? 

Quickening his stride, he hurried toward Encina 
Hall. Maybe there was a cablegram there now! He 
was breathless when he reached the second floor of 
the dormitory and flung open his door. At once his 
gaze sped to the study table. No cablegram. 

His roommate spoke from the day bed. “Heigho, 
Rance. Been waiting for you. We’re due at the gym 
in ten minutes.” 

Rance slumped into his chair. “Seen 
a messenger boy asking for me?” 

“No. What’d you do—wire for 
money again?” George Williamson 
chuckled. He was working his way 
through Stanford. Then he saw the ex- 
pression on Rance’s face and abruptly 
sat up. “What’s wrong?” 

Rance tossed his mother’s 
across the room. “Read that.” 

With a puzzled frown George Wil- 
liamson picked up the letter. Rance 
leaned back in his chair and closed his» 
eyes. His little world of security and 
ease had crashed to pieces around him. 


letter 


Next day, when still no word came, 


After that there 


he sent off a cable to his mother. 
was nothing he could do but wait. He went to classes 
as usual, but he scarcely knew what went on. 

For the first time in his eighteen years he realized 
how insecure life could be. Happiness had always 
been his without the asking. His father, one of the 
San Joaquin Valley’s most successful surgeons, had 
given him every necessity and nearly every luxury 
as well. But his mother had seen to it that Rance 
wasn’t completely spoiled. Granddaughter of Califor- 
nia pioneers, she had been determined that her only 
child should grow up with some of the hardy char- 
acteristics of his forebears. 

Somewhat vaguely Rance now realized that if his 
father never returned, he himself would step into a 
far harder world, but that seemed unimportant. His 
thoughts turned always to his father in that small 
Chinese city so far away... . 

On the second day after he had sent the cable, the 
telegraph office informed him that there was no 
certainty when his message could be delivered. Nanfu 
was temporarily cut off from the coast. 

This report sounded so ominous that he put in a 
call for his father’s assistant in Bakersfield. Dr. Phil- 
lips was shocked out of his usual calm. No, he’d had 
no word. Why hadn’t Rance told him before? Had 
Rance asked the State Department for aid? Surely 
the American consular service could help. He himself 
would call the State Department. 

Rance waited tensely for Dr. Phillips’ long-distance 
call back. At last it came. Yes, the State Depart- 
ment had received word in answer to the inquiry. 


RANCE WARREN ENCOUNTERS 


“Don’t put me 
on board that 
black tanker,” 
he wailed. 
“Call a bobby 
instead.” 


Both Dr. and Mrs. Warren were still in Nanfu, but 
it was exceedingly difficult to contact them because 
of the guerrilla warfare in that section. Dr. Phillips’ 
voice sounded tired and strained. 

“Your father was seriously injured, Rance, but I 
don’t know anything definite. Dr. Glover managed 
to get that much through to the coast. Your father 
will have to remain there in the hospital for at least 
two months. Your mother is with him. She cabled 
you a message but apparently it didn’t get through. 
As soon as I hear anything more I'll let you know. 
And phone me at once if you get any word.” 

“Yes. Of course.” 

“Chin up, boy. Need anything? Like to draw on 
some of your allowance?” 

“No, thanks. Good night, Dr. Phil.” 

Rance had taken the call in a dormitory booth. 
When he got back to his room he found a bull ses- 
sion in progress. . 

A freshman from across the hall was saying, “War 
outside of America is no concern of ours. Let’s 
keep our shirts on. Let the blamed fools fight it 
out themselves.” 

“Right.” George Williamson nodded gravely. “I’m 
not going to fight for anyone. I didn’t raise myself 
to be a soldier. I’m not hashing three times a day 
and cutting lawns every Saturday and working sum- 
mers in a cannery just to make myself into cannon 
fodder. Not me.” 

“You bet,” chimed in another voice. “Let our 
ships stay home—and our people, too. We can get 
along.” 


“Wait a minute,” someone protested. “My dad's 
an exporter. If you cut out his business, you'll cut 
me out of a college education.” 

“You might work for a change,” George sug- 
gested. “Anyway, we’ve agreed that most of us are 
pacifists. How about you, Rance?” 

Rance nodded. “I hate war,” he said. 


By the next night he had come to a decision. 
Once more he telephoned Dr. Phil. He talked rap- 
idly. The moment he paused, Dr. Phil’s voice rose 
in protest. 

“Nonsense, Rance. You can’t go to China. Why, 
even before you reached there your father and 
mother would be on their way home.” 

“No, they wouldn’t. I can get to Hong Kong on 
the President Coolidge in about three weeks. I’ve 
got to go, Dr. Phil.” 

“Don’t be foolish. Your parents would never for- 
give me if I let you try. The trip inland is too dan- 
gerous. Your job is to stay where you are and 
keep on with your studies.” 

“But I can’t study. And Mother may need me. 
Please let me have enough money for my ticket.” 

“Sorry. I realize how you feel. I feel the same 
way myself. But I’m staying here, carrying on so 
your father will still have a practice when he comes 
back. Your parents would only worry if they knew 
you were on the way. No; you stay at Stanford.” 

“But, Dr. Phil—” 

“Sorry, Rance. You can’t go. That’s final. I won't 
let you have the money, and without money you 
can’t go.” 

“All right, Dr. Phil.” Rance hung up. 

Not until midnight did it occur to him that he 
might be able to go without money. 


A misty rain was falling over the San Francisco 
water front. Rance Warren, tramping north past the 
covered piers, pulled up the collar of his topcoat 
and jerked down the brim of his hat. He tramped 
along hopefully. Surely there’d be at least one 
freighter ready to sail for a port across the Pacific. 

For he was determined to get to China by sign- 
ing on a ship as a seaman. He’d show Dr. Phil. He’d 
show George, too. His mouth grew grim. That morn- 
ing, when he had announced his plan to his room- 
mate, George had said he wasn’t the sort of person 
who could be expected to get a job on a ship. 

“But I’m going to strike Bill Deakins for a letter 
of introduction,” Rance explained. “Bill has an uncle 
in San Francisco who manages one of the state ter- 
minals on the Embarcadero.” 

“Oh, that’s different. You might be able to land 
something through pull. Still, even if you get a job, 
could you hold it?” 

“Could I be fired in midocean?” Rance shot back. 

“Sure,” George told him with a grin. “You could be 
tossed overboard to the sharks.” 

The letter of introduction was in Rance’s pocket 
right now. He had money in his pocket, too—the 
sixty dollars received at a used-car lot for his road- 
ster plus his bank balance of twenty. The eighty 
dollars would buy a cheap passage from Shanghai or 
even Manila, if he had to ship for one of those ports 
instead of for Hong Kong. 

He was passing Pier 39, and Bill’s uncle was at 
Pier 47—he’d soon be there. As he hurried on, he 
almost ran into a man who blocked his way, hand 
outstretched. 

“’ow about a nickel fer a cup o’ coffee?” the man 
urged shrilly. “Bad luck ’as put me on the beach. 
A bloke can’t get a berth on any ship these days. 
Blimy, I don’t know wot real chow tastes like any 
more. An’ it’s blarsted cold. Now, a nice ’ot cup 
o’ Java—” 

“All right,” Rance agreed. His dark eyes lighted 
up with interest. This little cockney was a genuine 
deep-sea sailor. “A cup of coffee sounds good to me 
too. Any restaurant around here?” 

“Right a’ead. Two piers more.” 

“Come along then.” Rance moved on, with the 
seaman beside him.. “Are jobs really scarce these 
days?” 

“Scarce? Mister, there ain’t no jobs a-tall. It’s this 
blarsted port. Ships always tied up in the ’arbor.” 

“Then there isn’t much chance of a newcomer’s 
getting a job—-say, on a ship going to China?” 

“No chance a-tall, Mister! Not even if yer got a 
union card.” 

Rance’s feeling of assurance slipped away. In dis- 
may he realized he had not once thought about labor 
unions. He glanced at his companion. The man, 


“THE TATTOOED CAPTAIN” 


probably somewhere in his twenties, was frail but 
wiry. He wore black dungarees, a blue shirt without 
a tie, an old coat too large for him, and a shapeless 
cap, but he looked alert. If this experienced seaman 
couldn’t find a berth, what chance was there for a 
landlubber? 

“There we are,” said the cockney. “That’s Jim’s 
Place.” He led the way eagerly to a shack standing 
against the dockside and flung open the door. 

“‘ullo, Jim,” he sang out. 

Behind the greasy counter, a white-clad, cook 
looked up with a scowl. “Nothing doing, Toppy. You 
don’t get another thing unless you pay.” 

The seaman called Toppy pointed with pride to 
Rance. “Don’t insult the gentleman, Jim. ’e’s standin’ 
good fer wot I eats.” 

Jim looked at the tall, slender youth in tweed top- 
coat and gray hat, and his eyes widened. “Is Toppy 
telling me the truth?” 

Rance nodded. 

“Wot'd I tell yer?” Toppy crowed. “’ere, Mister, 
let me tike yer coat an’ ’at. I'll ’ang ’em up.” 

As Rance slid onto one of the stools, Jim leaned 
across the counter. “I gotta be careful, see? If I let 
all these dockside loafers have what they want with- 
out paying, I’d soon be outa business.” 

Toppy took the next stool, protesting, “Jim, I don’t 
like the way yer talks. Dockside loafers! Was yer 
speakin’ o’ me?” 

“Not you, Toppy. Of course not. You got a job, 
ain’t yuh?” 

“Me? Wot yer talkin’ about? Yer know I’m orff 
the tramp steamer Araby. She’s in dry dock gittin’ 
’er face lifted.” 

“I thought you signed on the old Zambora.” 

“Naw. I ain’t no tanker stiff. It ain’t safe. I leave 
gasoline an’ dynamite alone.” 

“Okay. Well, what'll you have?” 

Toppy put his elbows on the table. “It'll ’ave ter 
be breakfast, dinner, an’ supper all in one.” 

“Give him the works,” Rance said. “Ill have 
coffee.” 

“Now yer talkin’.” Toppy beamed. “Let me ’ave 
chowder, then roast beef with plenty o’ gravy.” 

“Many ships sailing for China?” Rance asked as he 
stirred his muddy coffee. 

“Not many,” Jim answered. “Lots going to Japan 
though.” 

“What port do they go to? Tokyo?” 

Toppy looked up from his chowder, surprised.“ To- 
kyo ain’t no port, Mister. They goes to Yokohama 
an’ Nagasaki. Scrap iron. Lead in hundred-pound 
pigs. Cotton.” 

“T see. Any ships leaving Pier 47?” 

“Not now. Too many bloomin’ pickets. 
always trouble along the Embarcadero.” 

Rance lowered his voice. “How could I go about 
getting a union card?” 

“Wot yer want a union card fer?” 

“So I can ship out.” 

Toppy stared and Jim, busy at the range, looked 
up with a startled movement. 

“TI want a job,” Rance hurriedly explained. “Pref- 
erably on a ship bound for China.” 

The cook shook his head slowly. “Better git that 
idea outa your head, youngster. It ain’t no fun 
workin’ on a ship. I know. I been on plenty.” He 
slid a heaping plate of roast beef and potatoes down 
the counter. “If you ever sail the tropics in the en- 
gine room or across the north Pacific in a winter gale, 
you'll sure wish you was back home.” 

“You certainly make me feel cheerful,” Rance said. 
“Just the same, I’m going.” f 

Toppy shook his head. “’e’s clear orff ’is nut,” he 
confided to Jim. “An’ just look at ’im! Does ’e look 
like a sailor? Wot yer want a job for, Mister?” 

“T’ve got to get to China.” 

“Wy don’t yer buy a ticket, then, an’ go in style 
with the toffs?” 

“Haven’t enough money.” 

“Too bad.” Toppy’s voice revealed no sympathy. 
“Yer could sell yer clothes an’ yer little wrist watch.” 

“That wouldn’t help much. Well, I think I’ll be 
moving on. How much do we owe?” He took out his 
wallet and laid down a dollar bill. 

“Fifty cents,” said Jim. 

Toppy cut in hurriedly. “’ow about a piece o’ pie 
for dessert?” 

“Sure.” Rance slid off his stool. 

“Sixty cents,” said Jim. 

“Lemon pie,” Toppy sang out. He jumped up and 
got Rance’s hat and coat for him. “Lemme ’elp yer 
on with this. Yer sure a gent if I ever saw one. ’ere, 
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“What's going 
on here?” ask- 


ed a_ voice. 
Startled, 
Rance looked 


around. “I 
think the stew- 
ard’s hurt, 


’old still a minute while I pull down yer coat. That’s 
better. Don’t fergit yer change.” 

“Thanks,” Rance said. “By the way, you didn’t 
tell me how to join the seaman’s union.” 

“Yer can’t join the union unless yer get sea ex- 
perience first.” Toppy grinned broadly. “And there’s 
too many seamen on the beach these days to let the 
likes o’ yer get a berth. Yer just outer luck, that’s 
wot.” 

Disheartened, Rance turned to the door. 

“Come again, Mister,” Jim called after him. 

Outside, Rance struck off toward Pier 47. He 
strode along grimly. In spite of difficulties, he was 
going to get to China. 

When he neared Pier 47 he saw a long picket line 
circling before the great doors. Dockside laborers, 
he thought, demanding higher wages or shorter hours. 
Suddenly he slowed down, staring. Why, these were 
men, women, and children—and every one of them 
was Chinese. 

They circled in a steady, silent procession, bearing 
signs. One sign read, Stop the flow of war supplies 
to Japan! Another begged, Stop killing civilians in 
China! Still others said; American scrap iron is being 
used for Japanese shells. We citizens of the U.S.A. 
protest. 

Rance crossed to a tall longshoreman who lounged 
against a lamppost. “What’s all this about?” he 
asked. 

The man spoke slowly. “There’s a ship docked at 
this pier that’s loading scrap to take to Jap munition 
plants, and we stevedores aren’t going through that 


picket line. We’re not helping Japan to drop bombs.” 


“You mean—” 

“T mean just this. If Japan were defending herself 
against an invader, I’d say help her, and help her 
quick. But she ain’t being invaded. She’s invading 
China, dropping bombs on women and children, burn- 
ing towns and cities. She’s on the rampage. And we 
don’t intend to earn our living outa killing helpless 
folks in their own country.” 

“I see,” said Rance soberly. 

But he had to get inside. He went up to a uni- 
formed policeman and asked, “Any chance of getting 
in to see Mr. Deakins on business?” 

“Sure. I'll take you in. Come along.” The police- 
man pushed through the line of pickets, went toward 
a small door at one side, and threw it open. “You'll 
find Fred Deakins in there.” 

“Thanks a lot.” Rance stepped inside. Gray twi- 
light enveloped the immense shed that stretched for 
a half a mile out into the bay. 

“Looking for something?” A watchman came to- 
ward him through the gloom. 

“Is Mr. Deakins here?” 

“Sure. In the office. Over there in the corner.” 

The glass door of the office revealed a counter and, 
behind it, two men who sat talking. Rance opened 
the door. “Mr. Deakins?” 

“Come in.” One of the men got to his feet. “What’s 
on your mind?” 

Rance brought out his letter of introduction. Mr. 
Deakins read the note, then looked up. “A friend of 
Bill’s, eh? He says you (Continued on page 41) 


DRIVE 
Like a Champion 


by Ray W. Sherman 


Author of “How to Become a Skilled Driver” 
LESSON No. I 


HERE'S more to good driving than 
ah starting, stopping, and turning. There 

is, for instance, the matter of posture 
—a position of head, hands, and feet 
that will permit you to be ready for 
anything at any time. This is the first of 
a series of picture lessons on driving. 
The points emphasized here are those 
accepted as standard by the leading safe- 
driving experts of the nation. Study the 
pictures. Practice their lessons on the 
road. You'll be an automobile driver 
most of your life. It will pay you to 
drive well. 


Foolish 


A car at thirty goes 44 feet a second. 
This driver has looked away from the 
road for three seconds and his car has 
gone the width of three city lots without 
a driver. 


Who’s Driving? 


Many a fellow rates low as a driver be- 
cause he talks too much. Let the other 
fellow do most of the talking. If you 
can’t stop talking, let somebody else 
drive. 


The 
Skilled Driver 


His posture is erect, both hands 

grasping the wheel, left hand at 
“ten o’clock,” right hand at “four.” Eyes on the 
road. Left foot close to the brake and clutch. 
This driver is ready for anything. 


Dangerous 


The slouching driver is in no position to con- 
trol the car. He can’t see the rear vision mir- 
tor or see much over the front end. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he practically isn’t driving at all! 


Bad Habit 


Get out of your car, when you're learning to 
drive, and see where it is on the road. Stay on 
your own side. Don’t hug the center line. It’s 
not only politer—it’s safer. 


Wrong! 


In this position the driver is 
Powerless to handle the wheel 
in an emergency. If a wheel 
should drop off the concrete or 
a tire fail, causing the wheel to 
whip, the hands in this Position 
would be almost useless. Before 
the driver could shift his hands 


the car might lurch and roll 
over, 


If your foot is 
curled under you, 
it may take an 
extra second to 
get it to the 
clutch. 


A Useless Foot 


Play Fair 


When you come to a stop sign, see that 
you make a full stop. Don’t let your 
car creep. Don’t let half the car extend 
into the through street. Show good 
sportsmanship in driving. 


Tierney’s 
Christmas 
Gift 


HE childiess Van Whartons, when they were 

in New York, lived aloof from the seven mil- 

lion in a penthouse above Park Avenue. Eric 
van Wharton, now in his sixties and retired from 
business, had had his architects design it so that 
it would not only be comfortable but as safe as 
a fortress, for he had spent most of his life in 
collecting rare gems. 

Returning from the summer at their Newport 
“cottage” of marble and many towers one crisp 
early November morning, they were whisked 
aloft in their private elevator. The manager of 
the building had telephoned up to the penthouse 
but there had been no answer. Seemingly, the 
wires were out of order. He accompanied the 
wealthy couple to discover what was the trouble. 

They found the finely landscaped little garden 
with its white marble statuary and benches, its 
lawn and shrubbery, in perfect condition. But 
the mansion in the skies was as silent as a mauso- 
leum and there was no answer to the ring of the 
doorbell. The door was unlocked and as they en- 
tered they were assailed by the unpleasant odor of 
ether. On the floor of the entrance hall Wilson, the 
butler, lay dead, his head crushed in. Mrs. Thomp- 
son, the housekeeper, and the two maids were in 
their beds, bound with piano wire and still uncon- 
scious from the ether. 

Mrs. Van Wharton dropped to the floor in a dead 
faint and while the manager called for help, her 
husband went to his study, removed a volume of 
Paradise Lost, and pressed a hidden button. The 
bookcase disappeared from the sunny luxurious 
room into the darkness of his treasure chamber. An- 
other button pressed, and the hiding place of his 
famous gems was flooded with light. He pulled open 
the velvet-lined drawers of many mahogany cases. 
Every diamond, emerald, amethyst, pearl, and ruby 
was gone. Only museum specimens, brought from 
ancient tombs excavated in the Far East, remained. 
No thief could have sold them in America and there 
was no market in destroyed Europe. Across the 
ocean people wanted bread, not chalcedony and 
scarabs. 

Down at police headquarters in Centre Street, Jim 
Tierney, fat retired detective, had dropped in to visit 
his old chief, Inspector Sweeney, when the murder 
and robbery were reported. 

“We have had robberies running as high as four 
hundred thousand dollars in cash, Jim,” said Sweeney. 
“You remember the big one over in South Brooklyn. 
But this will total at least two and a half million. It 
took years to get the Brooklyn robbers but we got 
them. If you want to help us with your good common 
sense I would be very glad to put you in charge of 
the investigation, unofficially of course.” 


Tierney’s round babylike blue 
eyes danced with pleasure. “The 
crops over on my Jersey farm 
are all in,” he said, “and I ain’t 
got a thing to do but sit around 
and toot on my barytone horn. 
Besides, Chief, I can’t toot be- 
cause I got a blister on my lip.” 

“The case is yours and thank 
you, Old-timer. Here’s a badge 
in case any dope questions 
you.” 

“Yeh,” said Jim, “since the 
Police Academy come in there 
ought to be plenty of dopes on 
your hands; these scientific 
sleuths.” 

Sweeney laughed. “I'll have 
the fingerprint and camera 
squad get busy for you, along 
with an assistant district attor- 
ney with the homicide squad. 
You just plan the investigation 
after you look things over. Take 
my car and use it as long as 
you wish.” 


Tierney did not use the car 
because he didn’t want to at- 
tract attention to himself on his 
arrival at the Park Avenue 
apartment house. He took the 
subway and went directly to the 
apartment of James Dillingham, 
the manager of the building. 
There, after showing his author- 
ity, he was given blue prints of 


WANTED! 


Money enough 
so I can give the 
widow of every 
cop killed in 
lime of duty 
a swell gift for 


Christmas. 


jm Tierney 


PS. Fora this == : 
Ill make the dough - 


myself.—J.T. 


i Illustrator: 


R. M. 
BRINKERHOFF 


Cautiously following his man, Jim caught a 
glimpse of Bill Snowden, waiting at a table. 


the building and every apart- 
ment in it, from the boiler 
rooms far underground to the 
penthouse. 

“No other detective asked for 
them,” said Mr. Dillingham. 

“That’s okay,” replied Jim. 
“They’ve got the routine work 
to do.” 

“There’s a swarm of them, 
the manager informed him. “All 
the help is under examination 
and not a soul can tell how the 
robber or robbers got in and 
got out of this building. Whether 
they rang the bell of the pent- 
house or had a key no one 
knows. Or how they knew of 
the secret chamber.” 

The camera and fingerprint 
men were busy*when Jim en- 
tered the penthouse. The body 
of the butler, clad in pajamas, 
lay face down in the spacious 
entrance hall, about three paces 
within the door. There was no 
weapon of defense near him, 
showing that he had got up from 
bed without any fear of trouble. 

Mrs. Thompson and her two 
maids had been released and 
had recovered from the ether. 
None of them had heard the 
butler leave his room during the 
night but all were sure that had 
the doorbell rung they would 
have been awakened. The pent- 
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house was high enough above the noise of city traffic 
to be quiet at night. 

“The robber had a key,” decided Jim. 

Mrs. Thompson thought she had heard some sort 
of sound during the night but could not be sure. 
Probably the fall of Wilson on the rich hall carpet. 
Tierney mentally decided that Wilson had heard a 
noise outside, had reached the door to investigate 
just as it was opened, had turned perhaps in panic, 
and had been struck down. 2 

The first problem was, how did the robbers get up 
to the penthouse and get away? Tierney returned to 
the office of Mr. Dillingham for a consultation over 
the maps. They showed no provision for the treas- 
ure chamber. That had been a separate matter of 
construction. The manager did not know of its ex- 
istence himself. 

“What about the service elevator for the help?” 
Jim asked. 

“Here it is. It is operated on the push button sys- 
tem by those who use it. It runs from the boiler room 
to the top floor. If any call comes from the pent- 
house for carpenter, electrician, or any of the help, 
the man summoned leaves the car on the top floor 
and climbs a short flight of stairs to the roof. The 
hidden entrance to the roof is locked inside the 
building.” 

“Is the winter coal in yet?” 

“It's being fed in through the chutes every day 
now.” 

“Some delivered yetserday?” 

“Yes, and well into the night.” 

“The place where the coal is stored must be large 
for this building.” 

“Very large. It is back of the boiler room.” 

“Anyone in the boiler room all night?” 

“Only a stoker after midnight.” 

“If anyone entered the building down the coal 
chute how would he get to the service elevator?” 

“Only by walking through the furnace room.” 

“Where have the Van Whartons gone?” 

“I provided them with a furnished apartment on 
the ténth floor until they decide what to do.” 


At Tierney’s request, Dillingham took him to the 
apartment. A nurse was with Mrs. Van Wharton in 
her suite. She was recovering from the shock. Mr. 
Van Wharton, with silvered hair and mustache, 
robust, steady as a rock, submitted himself to ques- 
tioning. 

“I am offering a reward of fifty thousand dollars 
for the arrest and conviction of the man or men who 
killed my faithful and devoted servant,” he said 
quietly. “The indemnity company will offer a similar 
reward in the matter of my stolen collection. Per- 
haps more.” 

“Who else beside yourself knew of the hidden 
chamber?” 

“My wife and the architect. Oh yes, the builder, 
of course.” 

“Is the architect living, Mr. Van Wharton?” 

“Very much so. We were in college together.” 

“May I have a letter of introduction to him?” 

“Yes.” The wealthy man went to a desk and 
quickly wrote a few lines. 


, Back at headquarters, Tierney found only photo- 
graphs from the camera squad. Not a fingerprint or 


a material clue. Nothing from the apartment house- 


help or any of the tenants. 

“How is it with you, Jim?” Sweeney asked. 

“Coming along, Chief. It’s about time to eat and 
talk about Christmas presents. The holiday season 
will be on us before we know it.” 

“Want to get the old subconscious working while 
you eat and talk. An old trick of yours. Come along. 
We'll go to Dugan’s. Best corned beef in New York.” 

“Ah,” sighed Jim. “My number.” 

“And Mrs. Dugan bakes the pies.” 

“Let’s hurry.” 

The Dugans welcomed them heartily in their snug 
little place not far from headquarters and they ate 
and talked Christmas until the sun had disappeared 
below the hills over in Jersey and the shadows were 
deep in New York’s crosstown streets. 

“It’s a grand thing to be a Christmaser, Chief,” said 
Tierney. “But I never got enough money yet to give 
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as much as I wanted to give. Me and Maggie always 
start out the New Year on credit.” 

“If you had a lot of money what would you do 
with it, Jim?” 

“Widders.” 

“What kind of widows, Old Timer?” 

“Cop widows. I'd give it to the Police Benevolent 
Fund earmarked for widows of men killed in line 
of duty.” 

“That would be a swell Christmas gift, Jim.” 

“And I'd like to give it to them this Christmas.” 

“If you do you must move fast. You’ve only got 
about five weeks.” 

“If I can clean up this Van Wharton case I'll get 
the reward money.” 

“Why, you haven’t even started yet, Jim.” 

“Well, I dunno about that. I got some ideas and 
T'll sleep over ’em tonight in your flat over in Brook- 
lyn if you have a spare bed.” 

They went across old Brooklyn Bridge in the in- 
spector’s car early in the night and in the morning 
Tierney smoothed out his iron derby with his elbow 
and tiptoed out to the job. 

Henry Spencer, distinguished architect, had just 
arrived at his office in the Architects’ Building in 
New York when Tierney presented his letter of in- 
troduction. 

“Hammer away,” laughed Mr. Spencer. “I’m a 
fellow who loves detective stories and I’d pay good 
money for a chance to get in on a mystery and help 
work it out.” 

“I'd like to look over the plans of Mr. Van Whar- 
ton’s secret chamber.” 

The architect got them from his personal file and 
the two studied them carefully. Tierney then asked 
for the name of the builder of this particular job. He 
was given the name and address. 

“I want to get the name and address of every man 
employed on the job,” he told Mr. Spencer. “There 
can’t be many. Did you have a special lock and key 
made for the penthouse?” 

“Yes. There is no other lock like it.” 

“And the wiring for (Continued on page 38) 


A buzzer brought in Snowden, a lean young man, 
alert as a ferret; and Tierney took a peek at him, 
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But the Blamed Goat 
Was Camera-Shy... 


Contestants: Two men and 
a goat. Winner: The goat! 


by William L. Finley 


Famous Naturalist and Wild Life Photographer 


N forty years of camera- 
hunting up and down the 
Pacific Slope I have had 

many a temperamental pri- 
ma donna of the bird and 
animal world in front of my 
lenses; but it took a camera- 
shy joat to really get my goat 
on a rock ledge high above a 
fjord-like inlet in Southeastern 
Alaska. 

Some wild things are easy to photo- 
graph. Others have to be humored or coaxed 
before they will consent to pose for the camera. 
Goats not only refuse to be coaxed but they inhabit 
places that few camera men can reach. After four 
seasons of wholly exasperating attempts to photo- 
graph them, I still had practically no goat pictures. 

So here we were, Mrs. Finley, our daughter 
Phoebe, Bill Jr., and I, aboard Campbell Church’s 
yacht, Westward. It was early afternoon, and the 
light was just right for motion pictures. 

The captain swung the wheel hard to port. The 
Westward veered sharply to the left through surging 
tide waters, then swung back to the right and we 
were coasting slowly between the narrow rock walls 
of Ford’s Terror, south of Juneau. The coastline in 
this section is literally honeycombed with those gla- 
ciated inlets where the steep rock walls drop almost 
straight down into the deep blue water. 

Ordinarily mountain goats range the grassy belt in 


the high mountains just 
above the timber line, but 
on the coast of British Co- 
lumbia and Southeastern 
Alaska they sometimes come 
down so near to tidewater 
that more than one specimen 
has been shot from a canoe. 
As we pushed along, someone let 
out a shout. 
From a lofty perch at least a thou- 
sand feet above the water, an old billy 
goat was gazing down at us with indifferent 
curiosity. Our guide had called attention to the fact 
that the old billy apparently was on a dead-end ledge 
with no way down but the way he had gone up. He 
was feeding calmly in a little patch of green just 
under a sheer cliff, and just above another sheer 
drop. It was exactly what I had been looking for. If 
we cut off his retreat he’d have to submit to my 
camera. I immediately organized an expedition. 

The guide was a good one and an expert on goats, 
but he wasn’t fond of climbing. So I decided to take 
my son with me, and let the guide stay below to give 
us directions. 

“Mark three!” sang out the leadsman through the 
clatter of the anchor chain going down. “Are you 
ready for the canoe, Mr. Finley?” 

A few minutes later we had lowered ourselves 
overside and were paddling toward the shore with 
packsacks and cameras. My eyes slanted up at the 
climb before us. Across 
the narrow inlet from 
the Westward and rising 
sheer out of the blue 
waters of the inlet was a 
wall of solid rock like 
the side of a skyscraper. 
Not even a goat could 
climb that. But over to 
the right, where the wall 
curved around, was a lit- 
tle beach and from this, 
angling up to the left, 
was a green line of 
stunted trees and bushes, 
rooted in a break in the 
rock. This way led to 
the green patch where 
the goat was feeding. 


When Finley took this, 
he was wearing a goat 
costume (see upper 
right). The billies could- 
n’t quite make him out. 
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To stalk a goat, make him think you’re just another 
goat. 


“It’s as simple as a map on the wall!” I exulted to 
my son as we prepared to climb. “We'll just walk 
up his trail and there he'll be, absolutely cornered. 
We can shoot him at our leisure.” 

With our cameras in two packsacks we were soon 
among the stunted firs and cedars growing in the 
debris under the great slope of rock. The way was 
steep and the scrub cedar branches clutched at our 
cameras and clothes. We were using Bell and Howell 
cameras, shooting standard 35mm. film. 

For some time we climbed slowly, tediously up- 
ward. Now the trees were beginning to play out, and 
we found plenty of goat sign. Reaching the top of 
the first cliff we peered over the edge and could have 
tossed a pebble on the deck of the yacht almost di- 
rectly below. What we had just come over was easy 
going compared to what was before us. It looked 
almost perpendicular, covered at intervals with 
matted cedars on the ledges that zig-zagged up. The 
goat trail was discernible in the cedars. Up we went. 

“It takes a goat to get a goat!” I whispered to Bill, 
Je: 
“There’s the old billy’s bed,” he replied, pointing. 
Under the shelter of an overhanging rock was a 
litter of branches, as if the goat had bitten them off 
to make a bed. And the crevice certainly did smell 
goaty. The massed cedars were almost too thick to 
penetrate. Whisps of hair showed that the goat had 
squeezed through them, but he wasn’t carrying a 
packsack and a camera. If we slipped off this ledge 
we’d land in the water hundreds of feet down. What 
seemed impossible to us was getting from this lower 
ledge to the next one, thirty feet up, where our goat 
was. 

I recalled an experience we had had with a moun- 
tain goat kid at Riverby, our home along the Willa- 
mette river south of Portland, Oregon. It illustrates 
the precise accuracy and marvelous balance of these 
mountain-climbing acrobats, whose hooves are rims 
of sharp steel with inner pads of rubber. 

We were having lunch, served in the cool shade 
of our terrace facing the river. A plate of salad was 
resting on the wall and our pet goat was on the lawn 
below. One moment the little nanny stood three 
feet below us. The next instant she had landed in 
the salad, with all four hooves neatly placed in the 
center of the dish. The plate was not broken or even 
upset, so perfect was her (Continued on page 33) 
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THE AMERICAN BOY 


OF THE MONTH 


ern Arkansas received the surprise of his life. Standing up, 

embarrassed and smiling, before thousands of cheering folks 
at the famed American Royal Livestock Show in Kansas City, he 
heard himself called, “Star Farmer.” 

Last spring, Gerald was graduated from Laneburg High School. 
As a student in vocational agriculture, he was one of two hundred 
thousand members of the nationwide Future Farmers organization. 
The highest honor that can come to a Future Farmer is to be given 
the “American Farmer” degree. This year there were 208 appli- 
cants for thé degree. 

These were the cream of the crop. From them, one boy would 
be honored above all others with the title, “Star Farmer.” A notable 
list of judges would make the selection. They were Robert E. 
Wood, Chicago, chairman of the board of Sears Roebuck & Co.: 
Thomas E. Wilson, Chicago, chairman of the board, Wilson & Co.; 
and Roger M. Kyes, director, National Youth Foundation, Dear- 
born, Mich. The winner, champion young farmer of the United 
States, would receive a check for $500 from the Weekly Kansas 
City Star. 

Gerald Reyenga, diffident and soft-spoken, was the winner. Not 
because of any one brilliant achievement in farming, but because 
of unspectacular work that began, really, at the age of six. Because 
of constant growth in farm wisdom and self-reliance. Because of 
the year-by-year successful handling of small projects. And because, 
finally, of his work on behalf of the large Reyenga family. Since 
his father’s death, over a year ago, Gerald’s shoulders have borne 
the responsibility of a 520-acre farm. 

Gerald was born on this farm near the town of Emmet, Arkan- 
sas, and at the age of six started to hoe cotton and milk cows. All 
the Reyengas work, and the word “all” has significance. At home 
there are his mother, Mrs. Mamie Reyenga; Effie, 15; Edith, 13; 

Sebron, 11; John, 9; Edgar, 7; J. Martin, 5; and Ora 
Pearl, 3. There is an older brother, Billie, 19, but his 
interests lie in other directions. 

In high school, Gerald began to plan and execute farm 


ce November 12, 17-year-old Gerald Reyenga of Southwest- 


GERALD REYENGA 


Southwestern Arkansas 


He’s Champion Future Farmer of the United States 


projects under the supervision of his teacher in agriculture. As a 
freshman he raised cotton, corn and potatoes, making enough 
money to buy his school clothes and books. As a sophomore he 
bought a young sow, raised two acres of corn, two of cotton, and 
six of potatoes. 

In his junior year he increased his projects to five acres of corn, 
eight of cotton, and eight of potatoes. His sow, that year, raised 
twelve pigs. 

In 1939, Gerald became corn champion of Arkansas by produc- 
ing 82 bushels to the acre on a two-acre plot. Careful fertilization 
and cultivation accounted for his success, and his net profit from 
the two acres was $104. With this money, and the income from his 
other projects, he bought himself a brood mare and two dairy 
heifers. 

So far this year, Gerald has bought a three-year-old purebred 
Jersey bull and a registered Jersey heifer, and his money has 
helped buy a new truck for the place. 

But these projects were school projects on which he reported in 
class. Since the summer of 1939, when his father died, there has 
been the rest of the farm to manage. This task he shares with his . 
uncle, C. H. Stevens, and it’s a big job, for the farm is large. 

Of the 520 acres, 200 are in cultivation: about 62 in cotton, 40 
in lespedeza, 45 in corn, three in string beans, seven in sorghum 
cane, and thirteen in potatoes. Every third year, the corn, cotton, 
and potato land is planted to vetch which is turned under to main- 
tain soil-fertility. Gerald is not going to make the mistake of de- 
pleting his land. 

He follows other wise farming practices. He grows crops in 
strips that follow the contours of the field, so that no rows run up 
and down the grade. That way, rain water will not form gullies. 
He prevents erosion, too, by terracing. When he’s not busy planting 
and plowing, he keeps the equipment in good shape. Like most 
farm boys he’s a versatile mechanic. All these things combined— 
his high school projects and his ability to fill a man’s shoes— 
earned him his title of Star Farmer of the United States. 

A surprise came to Gerald this spring after he had finished high 
school. The state department of vocational education awarded him 
a scholarship providing one year’s free board and tuition at Ar- 
kansas Polytechnic College. 

Gerald’s hobbies are hunting and fishing. His habit is work. His 
dream is to operate wisely and successfully the Reyenga farm, and 
to provide comfort and security for a large family. 

Unspectacular? Perhaps. But the kind of unspectacular achieve- 
ment on which the United States is built. 


Champ Rey- f 
enga and 
teacher, 
Barney W. 
Chambers. 


Amateur Rainmaker 


EET the 

weather man, 
unofficial but accu- 
rate, of John Rog- 
ers High School, 
Spokane, Washing- 
ton. 

Leo Neiswender, 
16, has his obser- 
vation lab on the 
roof of the high 
school. Daily he 
takes readings on 
his maximum and 
minimum ther- 
mometer, his hu- 
midiguide, and his 
barometer. He 
notes wind direc- 
tion and velocity, estimates ceiling and visibility, 
and observes sky conditions. From weather maps he 
studies air masses and pressure areas. 

His calculations finished he writes down his 
weather forecast and phones to the U.S. Weather 
Bureau, downtown, for comparison. His batting av- 
erage is improving all the time. 

Leo has built a short-wave radio set and is work- 
ing for an amateur license. Some day he hopes to 
become a radio operator at a remote and lonely air- 
field. In such a place, he states, he can work both 
with radio and weather. The two are inseparable 
and they are his life interests. 

Leo carries a paper route. Physics is his favorite 
study. He’s president of the American Government 
class at high school. 

Now and then, some of his classmates plan a hik- 
ing or fishing trip and ask Leo what the weather is 
going to be. Those are the times that test his scien- 
tific ability. Once in a while, after he has confidently 
predicted sunny skies, it rains. But Leo, the weather- 
man, is learning the weatherman’s philosophy. You 
can’t be right all the time! 


School-fund Goat 


ND here’s Elsie Q. Goat, who has strangely in- 

vaded a page devoted to boys who’ve done 
things. It’s not so strange, however, when you realize 
that Elsie and the rest of her flock are putting Ray 
Shaw through school. 

Ray, 18, lives in Downey, California, and when 
Elsie learned that Ray didn’t have enough money to 
go through high school, she became interested. Ray 
had saved up a few dollars doing chores and odd 
jobs. He was looking for a goat. Elsie was it. 

Two other goats followed. Goat’s milk is used by 
hospitals and sells for from 25 to 60 cents a quart. 
Elsie and her friends, being purebreds, get the higher 
price. They made sure that Ray’s earnings, the first 
year, were enough to pay all expenses on the project, 
and defray school costs as well. 

Doctors, by this time, wanted more goat’s milk 
and assured Ray of a market. So, with a little fi- 
nancing, he was able to expand. Now, as a post-grad 
at Downey Union High, he has a herd of 33 goats and 
a modern milk house with cooling system. 

By saving his money, sticking to business, and 
building markets, Ray has become a dairy farmer of 
importance. Naturally Elsie is proud of him. 
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STANDOUTS 


They're Deing Things! 


Who is your nomination for the American Boy of the Month? Send 
his name and a brief letter telling of his achievement to the Editor of 
Standouts, The American Boy, 7430 Second Blvd., Detroit. Standard rates 
will be paid for material used. This page is devoted to the worthwhile 


doings of unusual boys everywhere. 


community. 


Tell us about the one in your 


National Model Plane Champion 


N THE picture it seems that George Sass, 16, of 

Detroit, is launching the skeleton of a model 
plane, but in fact it is fully surfaced and ready to 
fly. The wing and tail surfaces are of microfilm, a 
substance so light and transparent that it’s all but in- 
visible. Furthermore the entire ship is so light that 
—hold your breath—it takes thirteen such ships to 
weigh an ounce! 

George Sass is champion model airplane flier of 
all the United States. He won the title at the na- 
tional contest in Chicago, in June, by the best all- 
round exhibition of flying of any contestant. Here’s 
the record: 

In the “indoor stick” event his rubber-powered 
ship won second place. One flight was 14 minutes 
40 seconds. 

In the “indoor cabin” event he placed third, his 
best flight being 11 minutes 56 seconds. 

In the “outdoor cabin” division, his plane placed 
only ninth, in spite of the fact that on two flights his 
entries went out of sight! When a model keeps ris- 
ing and goes out of sight, the watch is held on it 
until it disappears. The timer may not leave his 
bench to follow it. 

Of all events at the national, the fourth class, the 
“outdoor stick,” was most interesting. He placed 
second with one out-of-sight flight timed at 7 minutes 
41 seconds, and two other flights of shorter dura- 
tion. The ship that disappeared, known in model 
plane circles as a “Korda,” has a history. 


Builder of Displays 


LAN MILLER, 16, of Denver, has a way with 

motors and models. The picture shows a model 
airport that he built two years ago. When Alan 
throws a switch, three different airplanes taxi out of 
one hangar, take off, fly around the field, land, and 
taxi into another hangar. Alan rents the display to 
stores sponsoring airplane model contests. 

Neat device, you say to yourself, but this engi- 
neer of animated models has done more than that. 
Denver window shoppers are fascinated with his 
model furniture factory. In the ship are ten workers 
performing various operations converting raw lum- 
ber to finished furniture. Three more workers carry 
out the pieces. In a separate room marked “office,” 
the boss sits at a desk giving orders over the phone. 
A bustling scene of factory activity, this, operated by 
fourteen electric motors invisible to the eye. 

His latest project is a model amusement park 
roller coaster. Two six-passenger coaster cars of 
leather and chrome, complete with handbars and 
safety belts, are drawn to the top of the coaster track 
by Mechano cog chains. From there they plunge 
down the 45-degree hill, roar up the next grade, bank 
around the turns, and come thundering back to the 
loading platform for the next cargo of passengers. 
The entire layout is four feet long and two and one- 
half wide, and is complete with machine shed, ticket 
booth, and passenger platform, 


Out of five successive 
flights, George’s Korda 
has disappeared four 
times. At a state con- 
test in Lansing, Michi- 
gan, it went out of 
sight. Later some Kala- 
mazoo boys found it 
and brought it to De- 
troit where George was 
able to identify and 
claim it. 

He took it out to a Detroit contest and lost it 
again. It was returned in three separate pieces and 
George just had time to repair it before the national 
contest. He took it there without a chance to test 
it beforehand, gave it a full wind-up and again it 
soared into the skies and disappeared! He didn’t 
find it again in time to fly it in Chicago, and it wasn’t 
until nearly three months later that the ship was 
mailed to him in Detroit. Then he gave it a test 
flight and once more it disappeared. 

George owes his success, in large part, to the en- 
couragement of Stephen Corbett of the Detroit De- 
partment of Recreation and the department’s 
exceptional program. He acknowledges the help of 
Air Youth of America and its secretary, Arthur 
Vhay. He works at his hobby an average of five 
hours a day and is taking an aeronautics course at 
Cass Technical High School. 


His roller coaster he has sold to a private buyer. 
His other displays he rents, and his profits go back 
into materials for new displays. 

He builds other things beside animated displays. 
For Buddy Martinson, well-known midget racer, Alan 
has constructed an exact model of his racing car, nut 
for nut and bolt for bolt. He cast the wheels and 
frame from aluminum, arched the springs over the 
kitchen stove, reproducing the car down to such de- 
tails as drag link, tie rods and spindles. Now he’s 
building other midget models and selling them to 
racing fans. 

Alan’s interest in racing cars earned him the job 
of general mechanic and pit man for one of the lead- 
ing contenders in the Pike’s Peak races. He seems 
to be on his way to an engineering career. 
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“If you was the governor of this state I'd still 
same whistle I got,” growled Square Jaw. 


use the 


Scrooge 


the 
Second 


fireman, lacked a lot of being as happy as the 

season and his personal situation seemed to 
warrant. Here it was less than two weeks from 
Christmas, he had money in the bank for buying 
presents, his health was perfect, and he was holding 
a regular job on the O. S. Railroad. But— 

This was the rub. A reduction in the number of 
passenger trains on the West End Division had 
thrown him and Square Jaw back on freight, and 
they had drawn the “Graveyard Run.” This run left 
Sage, their home terminal, at 12:01 a. m. every 
night and went to Floresta, a coal camp high in the 
Rocky Mountains. Not only that, but instead of a 
trim-lined, fast-stepping passenger locomotive, the 
Graveyard used an antiquated, ponderous freight 
hog. And ornery, cantankerous, lovable old Square 
Jaw was bound ‘to get into hot water, for he always 
did on a new job. 

To make it doubly certain he’d get into a mess in 
almost nothing flat, Square Jaw Davis was right 
that minute, 11:55 p. m., their first night on the run, 
hunched over the steam dome tightening the cher- 
ished steamboat whistle he’d brought back from 
St. Louis several years ago. That whistle had tar- 
nished in his locker in the Sage roundhouse ever 
since, for where passenger engines were concerned 
the railroad company frowned on any kind of whistle 
except deep-throated chimes. But the company 
didn’t care what kind of whistle was used on freight. 
So Square Jaw was happy—at last he’d get to use 
his steamboat whistle! 

Both Chuck and Square Jaw knew the big coal 
mine at Floresta had provided little work these past 
several months. Lately the miners had got in only 
one shift a week, and no man can support a family 
on one day’s work in seven. So the two hundred 
families in Floresta were sore at the whole world. 


Y irene Chuck Herman, Square Jaw Davis’ 


Parents hate to say that maybe Santa Claus won’t 
be able to make it this year, and they hate to see 
their children go hungry. \ 

Now the boilerhouse at the mine in Floresta had 
a steamboat whistle to call the miners to work. 
Every morning around six o’clock, the men listened 
for this whistle to sound. On the few mornings it 
sounded, there was great rejoicing. On the other 
mornings, the miners stayed at home and grumbled. 

Old Square Jaw knew nothing about the steam- 
boat whistle in Floresta, but it would have made no 
difference if he had. Several times since leaving 
Sage he’d pulled sonorous blasts from the one 
mounted on his steam dome. Now they were clank- 
ing around the sharp curves with solid mountain 
tising on their left and eighteen hundred feet of at- 
mosphere dropping down on their right. 3 

At 5:15 a. m., the hog weaved around the last 
abrupt curve and started down into the pit occupied 
by Floresta, flanges screaming and safety valves 
sobbing under maximum pressure. Square Jaw’s 
eyes twinkled as he reached up for his whistle cord. 

“Here’s where we wake ’ém up, Chuck,” he 
shouted, and the steamboat whistle blared long and 
loud. 

Beckwith Mountain deftly caught the sound and - 
sent it echoing back over the slumbering town. 
Instantly, pale blobs of orange light sprang into 
being in dirty-paned windows. 

The track ended under a housed-over turntable. 
Square Jaw halted his engine at a loading platform 
and fished out his lunch basket. 

“There’s somethin’ about a steamboat whistle on 
a engine I kinda like,” he said, a fat sandwich 
poised before his walrus mustache. 

Chuck nodded. He was watching coal miners 
head buoyantly toward the towering tipple, lunch 
buckets in hand. “Looks like the mine is working 


today,” he remarked. 

“Umhum. I know the 
feller who owns this lay- 
out.” Square Jaw waved 
expansively over mine and 
camp. “Hank Morris, his 
name is. When I knowed 
him he was dirt poor. I 
used to give him a grub- 
stake now an’ then. He 
found some coal veins around here, started workin’ 
’em, an’ today owns one of them yachts, a private 
railroad car, an’ wads of money. He sends me a 
Christmas card each year.” . 

Chuck made no comment. He was watching the 
miners disappear beneath the tipple. Suddenly they 
began coming into sight again. All of them were 
casting angry looks at the freight hog. Then a 
stocky man with flaming red hair and whiskers came 
striding toward the engine. He made his way along- 
side and hoisted himself into the cab. Chuck could 
see that he was hopping mad. 

“You the engineer on this train?” he barked at 
Square Jaw. 

Chuck could have groaned. It had come! Leave it 
to Square Jaw to stir up excitement. Now he was 
swelling with rage at the caller’s tone. 

“Yep, I’m the engineer,” he rumbled. “An’ out- 
siders ain’t got no business in engine cabs!” 

The red-whiskered caller ignored that. He 
thumped his lunch basket on the floor and shook a 
fat forefinger. “I just want to tell you,” he barked, 
“that you'll take that infernal steamboat whistle off 
your engine! You got every miner in town out of 
bed, thinkin’ the mine was callin’ ’em to work. If 
you want to raise the dead with your whistlin’, get 
some other kind, so we can tell it from our own.” 

Square Jaw was on his feet, mustache standing 
out and eyebrows bristling.. “Don’t come around 
here tellin’ me what kind of a whistle I’ll use or how 
Til blow it,” he stormed. “I’m runnin’ my engine 
accordin’ to the rule book. When I’m supposed to 
whistle, I'll whistle, an’ you can’t stop me!” 

“I’m the mayor of this town in addition to bein’ 
pit boss in the mine,” shouted the caller. “Tom 
Owens, my name is. An’ I’m warnin’ you to get an- 
other whistle!” 

“If you was the governor of this state I'd still 
use the same’ whistle I got, any time the rule book 
tells me,” growled Square Jaw. 


Illustrator: 
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Tom Owens glared. Then he picked up his lunch 


bucket and flung himself off. 

After a moment Chuck offered a _ suggestion. 
“Maybe you’d better get another whistle, Square 
Jaw. If you don’t you’re going to have every miner 
in Floresta on our necks.” 

“If you don’t like the way I run this engine,” 
wheezed Square Jaw, “you can get off!” 

Chuck shook his head dismally.. If he followed 
Square Jaw’s acid suggestion, the old engineer 
would soon be in the Floresta jail. He’d simply have 
to stick it out and hope for the best. 

All during their stay in Floresta that day, Square 
Jaw made the pit a bedlam of noise with his steam- 
boat whistle. He blared it at every wagon road 
crossing; he blared it every time he moved his hog 
forward or back. 

Chuck’s thoughts were gloomy. “There'll be do- 
ings tomorrow,” he told himself. 

He was right. The following morning, Square Jaw 
entered Floresta with a long-drawn-out howl of his 
whistle and again stopped at the loading platform to 
eat his lunch. He’d hardly got started when Tom 
Owens and some thirty more burly miners marched 
up and banked themselves on his side of the cab. 
Tom. Owens pulled an official-looking document 
from his pocket and cleared his throat. . 

“At a special meetin’ of the town council last 
evenin’,” he announced, “the followin’ ordinance was 
written. I'll read it to you: “The unnecessary use of 
locomotive whistles in or around the incorporated 
town of Floresta will be considered a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine or a jail sentence or both.’ Is 
that clear?” 

Square Jaw yawned. “Nice flowery language. 
Didn’t think there was enough brains in the town to 
do anything like that. Is that all?” 

“That’s all. You know the law. It’s up to you 
from now on.” Tom Owens turned and led his 
group back toward town. 

That day there wasn’t a load to go out of Floresta. 
All the crew had to do was set their empty coal cars 
on a spur, turn the freight hog, and depart. Which 
gave Square Jaw no rule-book right to blow his 
steamboat whistle in defiance of the town ordinance. 
He was visibly disappointed. 


But next morning he made up for it. He tied down 
his whistle cord on entering Floresta and didn’t re- 
lease it until he halted at the loading platform. Chuck 
feared the worst; and it quickly appeared in the form 
of Tom Owens accompanied by the town marshal, a 
justice of the peace, and the town attorney. A crowd 
of interested spectators followed and joyfully ob- 
served the arrest of Square Jaw before he could get 
his first bite of lunch. 

»“We'll hold the trial here,” decided Tom Owens. 

“Suits me,” growled Square Jaw. “But there'll be 
fur flyin’ if you tie this train up in Floresta because 
you arrested the engineer.” 

“We'll handle that part of it,” decided the town 
attorney. 

The new ordinance was again read to Square Jaw 
and then he was asked, “Guilty or not guilty?” 

“Guilty,” said Square Jaw. 

Chuck stared. Was this hard-boiled old Square’ Jaw 
meekly admitting his guilt? 

“T hereby fine you five dollars and costs, which will 
come to seven-fifty, all told,” droned the justice. 
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Square Jaw fished out his wallet, peeled the re- 
quired amount from a sheaf of bills, and handed it 
over. “That all?” he asked. 

“That’s all. But next time we arrest you, it’ll be a 
jail sentence.” 

“I'd like a copy of that ordinance,” said Square 
Jaw, his tone almost friendly. 

“Here’s one.” The justice of the peace handed him 
a paper. 

Square Jaw read it, carefully folded it, and put it 
in his wallet. Then quietly he climbed back into 
his cab. 

“It isn’t like you to bow down, meek and mild, 
Square Jaw,” said Chuck, still dazed. 

“IT ain’t bowed,” growled Square Jaw. “It’s worth 
seven-fifty to keep those fellers guessin’.” He wag- 
gled an impressive forefinger. “There’s them who 
fight with their fists, Chuck, an’ get all stove up. Like- 
wise, there’s them who fight with their brains. I 
ain’t gonna get. stove up.” He looked back along his 
train, got a signal and moved forward. 

That day Square Jaw’s engine was a silent, black 


The hog weaved sickeningly. The curve tugged at her wheels and she groaned like a live thing. 
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ghost, moving quietly about her business. Not once 
did the steamboat whistle disturb the town. 

The next morning they were almost two hours late 
into Floresta and Square Jaw didn’t touch his whistle 
cord. The place seemed empty of men and Chuck 
thought perhaps the miners were working. But he 
was wrong. While Square Jaw was eating his lunch, 
a ragged, red-nosed youngster about seven or eight 
years old appeared on the loading platform. He 
stamped cold feet that were wrapped in gunny sacks 
and eyed Chuck and Square Jaw owlishly. 

“Where’s all the men folks, sonny?” Chuck asked. 

The boy gestured limply toward Beckwith Moun- 
tain. “Off gettin’ a Christmas tree to set in the main 
intersection.” 

“So you’re going to have Christmas up here too, 
huh?” 

“Naw. The tree’s all we’re gonna have.” 

“No turkey dinner? No Santa Claus?” asked Chuck 
unbelievingly. 

Square Jaw stopped munching a sandwich and 
listened. 

“Naw. The mine ain’t workin’; so we can’t buy 
turkey. Mom says maybe she can get a little piece 
of salt pork an’ cook it up with a mess of beans. 
That'll be good!” The boy’s eyes lighted and he 
licked his lips. 

So salt pork was a luxury! “What do you generally 
eat?” demanded Chuck. 

“Well, we got spuds, and Mom makes potato soup. 
An’ we got a little bread, an’ Pops bought some lard 
we spread on it with salt.” 

“Everybody in town that hard up?” growled Square 
Jaw. 2 

The boy nodded. “Some’s worse off’n we are. Pops 
had a little money saved up.” 

“How about Santa Claus?” asked Chuck. 

“He ain’t comin’ to Floresta this year. 
told us Santa Claus had a set- 
down strike last summer. All the 
dwarfs workin’ on his toys quit; 
so he’s short.” The boy grinned 
wanly. “She had to tell the little 
kids something, I guess. An’ she 
said she’d read us that Scrooge 
story again and we'd all sing 
Christmas songs, and maybe next 
year—” The boy shoved cold, 
red hands deep in his pockets and 
shuffled away. 

Chuck couldn’t help thinking 
about the hunger and unhappi- 
ness in Floresta, but Square Jaw 
unconcernedly started his switch- 
ing. He did refrain from blaring 
his whistle though. Snow was fall- 
ing from a leaden sky and fog 
hung low over the roof tops. 
About noon the hog was backed 
up above the tipple. A brakeman 
threw a switch and she rolled 
forward, her wheels muffled by 
the soft snow. The track ahead 
curved sharply to the right and 
was hidden by the towering sup- 
ports of the tipple. 

Suddenly Square Jaw slammed 
on his driver brakes and pulled a 
sharp blast from his whistle. 
Chuck looked out. Halfway across 
the track was a big spruce tree 
carried on sled runners and pulled 
by four mine mules. It was a 
beauty of a tree—but it was a 
goner. The engine couldn’t stop 
in time to save it. The driver 
leaped off just as the snout of the 
hog caught the tree in the middle. 
With a snapping crash, the tree 
was wedged between two tipple 
supports and broken square in 
two! Limbs fell into the snow. 

Tom Owens and a dozen miners 
who had been following the tree 
came crowding up and stood look- 
ing at the wreckage. 

Square Jaw dropped defiantly 
from the cab. “Looks like a little 
extra whistlin’ would have avoided 
this,” he rumbled. 

Tom Owens’ eyes blazed. He 
shook a mittened fist at the engi- 
neer. “This’ll cost you your job!” 
he choked. “And it’ll cost your 
railroad plenty in damages.” 

For answer, Square Jaw fished 


Teacher 


out his wallet and extracted the paper given him by 
the justice of the peace the day before. With a de- 
fiant twinkle in his old eyes, he read the ordinance 
about the use of locomotive whistles in Floresta. 
“Which,” he ended, “kinda puts me, an’ likewise the 
O. S. Railroad, plumb in the clear.” He returned to 
his cab and backed his engine away from the shat- 
tered tree. 

They were ready to pull out when Chuck crossed 
to Square Jaw’s side. “If I were you, Square Jaw,” 
he said soberly, “I’d make some kind of peace over- 
tures toward those miners.” 

“Why?” demanded Square Jaw. 

“The way they feel right now, they’re liable to 
hang you,” said Chuck, and he meant it. 

“Stuff!” snorted the engineer. He abruptly changed 
the subject. “Gonna be kinda tough on the kids this 
Christmas. I don’t give a whoop about the ornery 
miners, but the women an’ kids is different.” 

Then he fell silent. But all the way to Sage he 
drummed on the top of his automatic air valve and 
wriggled his mustache and blew through it. When 
they reached Sage, instead of starting home he 
stopped in front of the telegraph office. 

“Got some private business inside,” he said gruf- 
fly. “I'll see you later.” 

So Chuck wondered all the rest of the day what 
the old rascal was up to now. 

In Floresta next day, Chuck learned that the min- 
ers had brought in another Christmas tree. He could 
see it from the railroad track. It wasn’t so fine a tree 
as the one Square Jaw had ruined, but it was gay 
with strings of colored lights and a great star shone 
on its tip. Chuck learned something else. Square Jaw 
had acquired a brand-new name—everybody in 
Floresta was calling him Scrooge, Scrooge the Sec- 
ond. 

Chuck hoped the old engineer wouldn’t hear it. He 
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An American Boy Prize Poem 


by Joseph H. Earle, Jr. (20) 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Sis did you know the atheist, John Caith? 
The one who scarcely went to church a day 


In all his life—who ridiculed the faith? 


You did? You had no sympathy, you say? 


I know. I’m sure that he went thither, too. 
Of course, he wasn’t an associate 

Of mine, and yet I understand it’s true 
He was the queerest sort of reprobate. 


He summoned beggars from the street, they say, 
To dinner with him; succored injured beasts; 


Was even loved a little in his way, 


And did not die unmourned, to say the least. 


Of course, I’d rather be myself than he; 
But sometimes, I admit, he worries me. 


was glad when they were on their way back to Sage. 

A meeting was held in the state armory in Sage 
that night. Chuck didn’t attend it, but several hun- 
dred farmers and business men did, and Square Jaw 
was the principal speaker. 

Then for several days things ran along as usual. 

Just before Christmas, when Square Jaw was pull- 
ing into Sage, Chuck noticed a shiny private railroad 
car with a hunched-over old fellow sitting in the 
glassed-in observation end, chewing on a fat cigar. 

“Looks like Hank Morris’ private car,” growled 
Square Jaw as they ran past it. 

“He’s the man who owns the Floresta mine, isn’t 
he?” asked Chuck. 

“Yeah. Reckon I’ll drop around an’ see him when 
we get tied up. I’m kinda curious to find how it feels 
to be a millionaire.” 

Christmas Eve the Graveyard Run was called to 
Floresta at the usual time. A mushy snow was fall- 
ing in Sage and Chuck knew well enough that a real 
storm was howling up around the coal camp. A steel 
butterfly snowplow adorned the snout of their freight 
hog. Their train was made up on the house track: 
five loaded refrigerator cars, the caboose, and then, 
coupled on the rear end, Hank Morris’ private car. 

Chuck looked at the shimmering car and cocked 
one eyebrow. What was eating Hank Morris? This 
was no night to go riding. And something was eating 
on Square Jaw too. The old reprobate was excited 
and his eyes gleamed with anticipation. 

“What are you up to, Square Jaw?” Chuck finally 
asked. 

Square Jaw gave him a hurt look. “All I’m up to 
is tryin’ to make a livin’ by runnin’ a freight hog on 
the Graveyard, on Christmas Eve, when civilized 
folks are sleepin’ against the comin’ of dawn, an’ 
Christmas Day,” he growled. 

Hank Morris, in a heavy fur coat, climbed into the 
cab just before they pulled out. 
Square Jaw moved ahead on his 
seat so that Hank could sit be- 
hind him.- 

The snow grew steadily deeper 
as they climbed into the moun- 
tains. A dozen miles from Floresta 
Square Jaw began to look wor- 
ried. “I’m afraid we’re gonna have 
trouble along the grade on Beck- 
with Mountain,” he said to Hank. 

“We've got to get through,” 
Hank replied. 

Square Jaw nodded. 
gonna get through!” 

Chuck looked at them and 
wondered. 

The last cut on the sharp curve 
leading into Floresta was blown 
full of snow. For several miles 
Square Jaw had been smashing 
out drifts, hammering his freight 
hog into them, pounding through. 
Now he halted and surveyed the 
cut in the mixed glow of his head- 
light and early dawn. He turned 
to Hank Morris. 

“I’m gonna have to uncouple 
my engine from her train an’ hit - 
that curve harder than usual,” he 
said soberly. “You'd better get off 
an’ go back to your private car. 
The company might frown if any- 
thing was to happen to us, with 
you ridin’ the engine. It’s against 
rules, you know.” 

Hank started to argue, saw. 
Square Jaw’s point, and reluc- 
tantly climbed from the cab to 
wallow back toward his private 
car. 

“You don’t need to take 
chances ridin’ with me, Chuck,” 
Square Jaw told his fireman. “Hit- 
tin’ that curve ahead like I’m 
gonna have to hit it is gonna be 
dangerous. You're young, with 
your whole life ahead of you. I’m 
a-gettin’ a mite creaky in the 
joints, an’ what happens to me 
don’t matter so much.” 

‘Til play along with you, 
Square Jaw,” said Chuck. 

Square Jaw didn’t argue; he 
recognized the look of determina- 
tion in Chuck’s face. The brake- 
man cut the hog loose from her 
train and (Continued on page 37) 
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PRACTICE WITH INDIANAS NATIONAL CHAMPS 


SPEED UP! 


An Interview With Coach McCracken 


by 
Jack Miller 


The beginning of a high speed attack. Indiana’s ball. Let’s go! 


You wonder if this high-speed basketball isn’t a 
little tiring, but Coach McCracken, familiarly 
known as Big Mac, has a ready answer. 

“All our players go out for intramural cross- 
country in the fall,” he replies. “Last year four of 
the first five to finish were basketball players. Fall 
running strengthens your legs and wind.” 

“But still,” you say, “forty minutes of basket- 
ball—” 

“Ts tough,” he admits. “You've got to have at 
least eight men who can play any position. That 


Right: Up in the 
air! And Indi- 
ana’s Armstrong 
prevents a Michi- 
gan score. 


Left: Coach 
McCracken 


N the Indiana bench the gloom 
) was thick. Minnesota’s speedy 

ball hawks had been running 
away with the game. When the timer’s 
gun ended the half the electric score- 
board bore the legend: Minnesota 29, 
Indiana 13. 

Let’s drop in on the visiting Hoosiers’ 
dressing room and listen to what Coach 
Branch McCracken is telling a tired, 
downcast squad. 

“We've tried deliberate basketball 
against these fellows, and it doesn’t 
work. This second half, let’s drive. Let’s 
run ’em right out of the fieldhouse.” 

Ten set jaws nod assent. Nobody 
speaks for a moment. Then Captain 
Marvin Huffman breaks the silence: 
“Come on, gang, let’s go. Minnesota 
thinks they’ve got a fire-wagon outfit. 
We'll show them what speed really is.” 

They did. A Hoosier whirlwind rolled 
over the floor, and eight minutes after 
the second half began the scoreboard 
lights winked the miracle: Indiana 33, 
Minnesota 30. In that brief time In- 
diana had scored twenty points to 
their opponents’ one! A story book 
comeback! 

Unlike a story book finish, how- 
ever, Indiana lost the game, 46— 

44, when Minnesota hit one from 
back of center just as the final 
gun was fired. After that, In- 
diana gave up slow-breaking 
attacks. They became speed 
merchants, and they're 
speed merchants today. 


uses chalk to 
outline the 
curving 
route to the 


basket. 


way you can substitute freely and give 
your players breathers. For instance I 
might start Bob Dro as forward, yank 
him out for a rest, and put him back in 
at guard. With eight versatile men you 
can go at top speed all the time.” 

Speed, you mentally note, is Indi- 
ana’s game. You wonder what else Big 
Mac stresses, and he replies: 

“One-handed shooting.” 

“No defense has ever been 
devised to halt this type of 
shooting,” he tells you. “Did 
you ever see Stanford’s Hank 
Luisetti or Purdue’s Jewell 
Young in action? Those boys 
could score around 20 points 
per game if a Marine corp 
with fixed bayonets were 
guarding the enemy basket.” 

You glance out on the floor 
where the Hoosier squad is 
practicing. Paul Armstrong, a 
regular forward and one of the 
Big Ten’s high scorers, non- 
chalantly pitches a one-hander 
in from back of the foul line. Then big 
Bill Menke, the center, duplicates the 
feat. So does little Bob Dro, the floor- 
guard. You're amazed. 

“We spent twenty to thirty minutes 
during each workout practicing on such 
shots,” Big Mac confides. “Any normal 
boy can be a good one-handed shooter 
if he’ll practice diligently. Once a team’s 
mastered it there can be no more ‘two 
timing,’ by your opponents.” 

You're puzzled, Two timing? 
“That’s when a team has only four 

good shots and one poor one. In such 

cases the defense allows the bad 

marksman to shoot freely from the 
field while concentrating on the re- 
maining four.” 

You nod understandingly. But 

you'd like to know more about 
this one-handed shooting. 

Coach McCracken steps out on 

the floor, gets lanky Andy 

Zimmer to guard him, and 

demonstrates. You watch 

the coach dribble down the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Two Foot 
Takes 


A Cruise 


bark on the cruise, Lee was burdened with 

a bulging sea bag under each arm, a cruise 
suitcase in one hand, a stack of books and in- 
struments in the other; his shoes were strung 
by their lacings around his neck and he had 
three work hats and a regulation cap on his 
head. 

Unlike the others, Midshipman Lee had an 
ugly little boy riding on his back. This was a lad 
called Two Foot who had once helped Lee out 
of a jam involving Mackerel-puss Magruder 
and, since then, had attached himself to Lee 
whenever he thought it would get him something 
good. Born and brought up in Annapolis, Two 
Foot had a disconcerting knowledge of Navy 
ways and a creative thirst for adventure. 

Now he turned loose Lee’s Adam’s apple with 
one hand and began twisting Lee’s ear. “Okay?” 
he snarled. 

“Belay that work on the ear,” Lee said. 

Two Foot practically pulled the ear off and 
threw it on the ground. “Do I go or don’t I go?” 
he asked. 

“You do not go,” Lee snapped, trying desper- 
ately to hit Two Foot with the books. Two Foot 
ducked behind Lee’s head and continued work- 
ing on the ear. 

“I’m goin’, sailor,” Two Foot hissed in Lee’s 
good ear. “I’ve been on that battleship, and there’s 
plenty of room for me. So I’m goin’.” 

“Get down,” Lee snarled. “Disembark.” Then he 
yelled as Two Foot sank his teeth into the back of 
his neck. By that time Lee had reached the Reina 
wharf and he let go all his gear with a rush and 
made a grab for Two Foot. 

He missed, for the young man was leaning against 
the gun shed some ten feet away. Lee looked at the 
battleship anchored a good distance from the wharf. 
The water looked deep; Lee hoped it was full of 
sharks. He turned back and said, “Two Foot, until 
we sail I'll be waiting on the main deck. If you put 
foot aboard, I'll kick every tooth out of your skull. 
Understand?” 

“Don’t get tough,” Two Foot told him, “or I'll have 
to bounce you off this wharf.” 

“Now go fly your marbles,” Lee said. “I got work 
to do.” For the bosuns were piping the midshipmen 
into the launches. Lee fell in with his squad and 
began loading his gear aboard the motorboat, All 
squared away at last, he turned back to Two Foot 
and said kindly, “Good-by, lad.” 

“Good-by?” Two Foot asked. 
I'll be seein’ ya!” 

“In a hundred years and that’ll be too soon,” Lee 
said as he climbed into the boat. 


IKE the other midshipmen preparing to em- 


“Listen, you lug. 
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“Belay that work on the ear,” Lee said. Two 


Foot practically pulled the ear off. 


“Yeh? Well, Confucius say I'll be seein’ you.” 

Lee waved graciously as the boat started for the 
ship. Once aboard the Texas, he rushed to find his 
locker and, by some magic and much sweat, got all 
his gear stowed in the tiny space allotted him. Then 
he rushed back on deck. 

Red Magruder was midshipman officer of the deck 
and was striding pompously up and down, his brand 
new sword swinging about. Lee saluted him properly 
and stood where he could keep an eye on the gang- 
plank. The bedlam aboard was subsiding, and Lee 
looked at his watch nervously, hoping the ship would 
start before Two Foot could figure out a way to get 
aboard. 

It was no good. A voice he knew too well came 
floating up the ship’s high side. “Ship ahoy!” Two 
Foot yelled. 

Magruder strode majestically to the rail. Lee, 
keeping behind a stanchion, peeked down. Two 
Foot was aboard a three-foot rowboat just abeam the 
gangplank. 

“Ship ahoy!” he yelled again, then recognized Ma- 
gruder. “Hiya, Mackerel-puss?” he shouted. “Is Mid- 
shipman Lee aboard this tub?” 


Lee watched the red climbing up Magruder’s neck 
as he started blustering. “Get clear there. Get away, 
get away!” 

Two Foot rowed in closer. “Whatcha doin’ with 
the sword, Mackerel-puss?” he asked. Then he 
spotted Lee. “Ah, there,” Two Foot said, “come out 
from under that hat—I know ya, Lee.” 

“Get away! Get clear!” Magruder bawled. “Hey, 
man the gangplank falls! Get that landing platform 
up! Repel boarders!” 

“Okay, okay,” an ancient petty officer growled 
as he hitched the landing platform up out of Two 
Foot’s reach. “Beat it,” he told the lad. 
Two Foot glared. “Bugs—all bugs,” he said, 
and rowed slowly away. " 

All gangplanks came up then and soon the 

ship was moving slowly ahead. Lee sighed 
happily as the cruise ships turned and 
formed a majestic column—going to sea. 
Wandering down the deck, he stood on 
the low stern looking back at the 
Naval Academy buildings shining in 
the sun. a 

“Upsy daisy, la, la,” he thought. 
“Free at last. Nothing to do but 
cruise around, shoot guns, go 
ashore. No troubles, no wor- 

ties—no Two Foot.” 

Then his blood went 
cold. Attached to the stern 
of the battleship by a 
piece of string was the 
three-foot rowboat. Bob- 
bing along pleasantly in 
the turbulent wake, it was 
going to sea too. 

It was empty. 

Lee craned over the side 
but saw nothing. “Two 
Foot,’’ he said. “‘Two 
Foot!” The only answer 
was the caw of a gull. 

Then a wave climbed 
too high for the rowboat 
and the string parted. Lee 
watched the little craft 
fall away aft, rocking gen- 
tly on the sea. 

The world was sud- 
denly black as Lee heard 


the order to lay below for locker inspection. Run- 
ning with the rest of his squad to their compart- 
ment, he wondered what the admirals were going to 
say when they had to turn three battleships around 
just for a little boy. Lee remembered vividly Two 
Foot’s asking Magruder whether Midshipman Lee 
was aboard. The admirals would naturally want to 
know what this Midshipman Lee had to do with Two 
Foot. And trust that lad to tell them that Lee was 
his friend, his pal, his accomplice in crime. Ma- 
gruder could remember a few things to tell them 
too. Lee foresaw that he was in for trouble if he 
didn’t find Two Foot and get him off the ship. 

Standing stiffly at attention while the lockers were 
inspected, Lee was busily planning his campaign 
when he realized that a little piece of cloth poking 
out from under his locker had no business there. 
He waited until the inspecting officer turned his 
back, then stooped swiftly and picked up the little 
piece of cloth. As he pulled, it kept coming until, 
with horror stopping his heart, he saw an entire pair 
of work trousers in his hand. On the stern of the 
trousers was stenciled C. LEE 1570 in big, black let- 
ters. Ice-cold, Lee went down on his knees and 
looked under the locker. There, in great confusion, 
was all his gear—clothes, books, shoes, everything. 

With sweat breaking out on him, he opened the 
door of his locker. What he saw couldn’t be true— 
the locker wasn’t big enough for any human being 
to get in but—there was Two Foot leering out at 
him. 

“Hiya, sailor,” Two Foot said. 

Lee stooped, shielding the locker. “You keep quiet 
or I'll lock you in there for the next three months,” 
he warned the lad, and slammed the door shut. 

Then, in one unseen bound, he sailed across the 
compartment and landed at attention. It was up to 
Two Foot now to sink or save them and Lee found 
that he couldn’t even breathe as the officer stooped 
and peered at the closed door. 

“Open up here,” the officer snapped, and rattled 
the knob. “Whose locker is this?” 

Before Red Magruder could open his mouth, Lee 
sailed back across the compartment. “Must be out 
of order, sir,’ he said. 

The officer gave a great tug and Lee’s heart flopped 
down into his shoes as the door opened a fraction of 
an inch. Then it snapped shut again. “Get that lock 
fixed,” the officer barked and went out. 

Lee, a hard glint in his eye, sat down on the gun 


‘unwilling | heroes: 


carriage and waited while the squad milled around 
and at last went out one by one until the compart- 
ment was deserted. Then he got to his feet and tip- 
toed to the shell hoist and detached a long steel 
handle. Without a sound, he crept to his locker and 
snatched the door open. “Come on, Two Foot,” he 
snapped, “and get the world’s worst beating.” 

The locker was empty. Empty. 

With an ominous fear pressing him, Lee reluc- 
tantly answered the pipes and went on deck to join 
his squad. As long as Two Foot stayed aboard—out- 
side the brig—Lee’s career in the Navy was 
threatened. 

His mind full of Two Foot, Lee only half listened 
as the officer lectured to them about the brand-new 
and beautiful little torpedo boat lashed on deck. 
Capable of fifty knots with full crew and torpedoes, 
it was a dangerous weapon. Unsinkable, seaworthy 
in any water, sleek, it was designed to dash from be- 
hind smoke screens at enemy ships and, with its 
maneuverability and terrific speed, it would be hard 


“What about me?” Two Foot demanded an- 
grily. “I didn’t want to come with you.” Lee 
glared at him. “That’s gratitude for you.” 
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to hit as it came in close and fired torpedoes at point- 
blank range. This boat was the first of a proposed 
Mosquito Fleet and the navy was going to test-run 
it in Cuba. 

But Lee was too worried about Two Foot to see 
much as the officer pointed out the torpedo mechan- 
ism, the waterproof engine compartments, the fire- 
proof bulkheads and air chambers. 

Then after the lecture the bugles blatted quarters 
and he had to fall in ranks. He was standing there 
with a thousand or so men in two long files when the 
disturbance started up forward somewhere. Lee, 
being near the stern, could not see what it was—but 
he knew Two Foot was loose again. 

The noise grew louder and, full of apprehension, 
Lee craned his neck. From where he was, he could 
look between the two ranks of men extending the 
length of the ship and, down the narrow alley they 
made, Two Foot was proceeding. 

Lee had to admire the lad. Flying between the 
two ranks, he was really traveling! His stumpy little 
legs were flashing like pistons, his arms were flailing 
around, and Lee was faintly surprised not to see a 
smoky streak along the deck. 

Behind Two Foot pounded some burly ship’s cor- 
porals, shouting, “Stop him! Catch him! Halt!” 

Cheers went up from the men in ranks as Two 
Foot swept between them. Lee caught himself cheer- 
ing and stopped at once and glared angrily at Two 
Foot, who was coming abeam the number four turret. 

The lad recognized his pal. “Hiya, sailor!” he 
yelled, as the corporals reached for his collar. Then, 
swift as lightning, he ducked behind Lee and shoved 
him into the path of the corporals. There was a 
great crash as Lee, two corporals, and some trailing 
officers went down in a heap, with the merry laughter 
of Two Foot floating back as he raced on toward the 
blunt, low stern. 

By the time Lee got untangled, the ship was ring- 
ing with cries of “Man overboard!” and the lifeboat 
was being lowered. People crowded the rail around 
the stern and peered down at the flat, calm water. 
“He jumped right off,” someone said. “Did you see 
him?” “Naw, I didn’t see him but Murphy did.” 
“— right off the stern.” “Yeh.” “Naw, I didn’t exactly 
see him but Smith did.” 

Lee looked with the rest but there was nothing but 
a purple jellyfish in the water. Soon the Texas stop- 
ped and the lifeboats circled around and around. 

“He must have hurt (Continued on page 39) 
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Jack Landru 


i USH, Jackie. Mush on, boy!” 
M The command burned Jimmie O’Brien’s 
throat. Good old Jack Frost! Up there lead- 
ing the team at a reaching lope, straining forward 
with such head-down, sober concentration on the 
job at hand. Giving the best he had, getting the 
best out of the other dogs, as he always did. And 
as soon as this trip was over, he would be led out 
on a chain and shot! 

Jimmie knew he could never forget that awful 
sight of an hour before. Blood spurting from the little 
girl’s leg. Blood black against the snow of the river 
trail. And blood on the jaws of his lead dog, Jack 
Frost! 

Alarmed by little Joan MacFarland’s screams, 
Jimmie had dropped a towline he was splicing and 
sprinted down the river trail. Behind him, Joan’s par- 
ents came racing from their trading post, and pros- 
pectors slammed out of their cabins. Even Lindsey, 
the village bum, came puffing down the trail. 

Jimmie got there first. Jack Frost was standing 
over Joan, ignoring the blows the little girl rained 
on his face. Jimmie collared his big, white, blue-eyed 
dog. 

“My darling, what happened?” Mrs. MacFarland 
dropped to the blood-stained snow beside her three- 
year-old daughter. 

Joan clung to her mother, shrinking away from 
Jackie. “Dog bite!” she screamed. 

Jimmie braced himself as all eyes swung accusingly 
to him and his dog. 

“Quick, to the trading post,” Mrs. MacFarland 
gasped. “It’s an artery. Tourniquet.” 

White-faced, Mac picked up his daughter and 
sprinted for the trading post, with Mrs. MacFarland 
close behind. No one followed. Mrs. MacFarland had 
been a nurse before she married Mac. She’d know 
what to do for Joan—if anything could be done. 

“Never did trust them glass-eyed Siberians!” de- 
clared Lindsey. “Say, Jimmie, you want I should 
shoot him for you?” 

“You keep out of this!” Jimmie snapped. “And get 


this straight, all of you. I don’t care how bad it looks, 
Jackie didn’t bite that girl!” 

“Know how you feel, Jimmie,” Carson, a pros- 
pector, growled. “But you know the law.” 

Jimmie knew the law all right. In Alaska a dog 
that bites a child gets shot. No matter whose dog or 
what breed or under what circumstances. One of 
those hard and fast laws like the one against robbing 
a cache, or abusing a relief cabin; a law not to be 
found in any book, but more binding than written 
law. A dog that bit a child was shot promptly in 
order to protect other children. A good thing too, 
here where many dogs had so much wolf blood. 

“But Jackie wouldn’t do that!” Jimmie burst out. 
“And he’s not going to be shot for something he 
didn’t do!” 

“Kids come before dogs!” Carson snapped. “You 
heard little Joan say a dog bit her, you saw how 
scared she was of your leader. Just another dog with 
too much wolf in him. And he’s got to die, before he 
catches another kid alone!” 

“Jackie’s all dog,” Jimmie blazed. “I know. Hu- 
mans come first with him every time!” 

Then, ignoring the crowd, he searched for evi- 
dence that would clear his leader. But there was no 
chance to single out separate tracks in the scuffed 
snow of the trail. He hurried through the village 
checking up on the other dogs. 

It didn’t take long. Every able-bodied dog was out 
on the trap lines. And of the old dogs and pups left 
in the village, not one had been loose since the two- 
foot snowfall of a week ago. Beyond their chain 
lengths, there wasn’t a dog track in the whole village 
except where Jimmie had run his team down the 
river road for exercise—and where Jackie had run 
up to Joan and been led back to Jimmie’s cabin. 

Defeated, Jimmie stumbled into the store part of 
the trading post, pushed by the men waiting for word 
of Joan, and spoke to the child’s father. 

“How’s Joan?” 

“Bad.” Mac stood facing the closed door to his 
living quarters. “Neva ran me out. Said I excited 
Joan. But the blood’s awful!” 

“Mac, my. dog didn’t do this! Jackie loves chil- 
dren. You’ve seen that. And there’s not a bit of 
treachery in him!” 

“We're both sorry this happened, I know.” Mac’s 
tortured eyes revealed his struggle for control. “I’m 
a fair man. If you have any bit of proof, I’ll consider 
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it. But if you haven’t, you’re wasting your breath. 
You'll shoot that dog or I will!” 

“Sh!” Mrs. MacFarland had opened the door. 
“Joan’s just dozed off.” 

“Did you stop the bleeding?” 
hoarsely. 

Mrs. MacFarland nodded wearily. “But I have to 
release the tourniquet every twenty minutes, to keep 
up circulation, and she loses more blood each 
time.” 

“You mean—” 

“It’s just a question of time. She’s so little, and 
she’s lost so much blood. Only a doctor can save her.” 

“There’s a doctor at Anivok!” Jimmie said. 

“Forty miles down river,” Mac answered bitterly. 
“Two feet of loose snow, no trail, dog teams all out 
on the trap lines.” 

“There’s my race dogs,” Jimmie urged. “They’ll 
buck snow. Be slow going down. But the river’s 
running thick ice cakes now, and it’s turning colder. 
Should freeze over soon. We'd come back fast on 
the river, and bring the doctor!” 

“Dogs couldn’t make it down in less than two 
days,” Lindsey said importantly. “Too much snow.” 

The crowd growled assent. These men knew what 
it was to travel trackless snow. 

“You couldn’t get back in time,” Mrs. MacFarland 
said brokenly. 

“We could try. It’s Joan’s only chance.” 

Mac eyed Jimmie speculatively, and the boy 
flushed, sensing the question. “I thought of running 
out to save Jackie,” he said hotly. “But do you think 
I would now, with Joan’s life at stake?” 

“No,” Mac said slowly. “But, Jimmie, you know 
this wouldn’t make any difference. I mean, about 
your leader.” 

Jimmie nodded. 

“Oh, hurry!” Mrs. MacFarland’s face was bright 
with wild hope. “I'll write a note for the doctor so 
he’ll know what to bring. Maybe if you can—” 

Jimmie was running to his kennels before the 
sentence was finished. 


Mac whispered 


The team stopped automatically at the end of 
the exercise trail. Beyond lay loose, trackless snow. 
The leader looked back at Jimmie, waiting for the 
signal to turn the team. 

-“Mush, Jackie,” Jimmie shouted instead. Jackie 
hesitated, puzzled. “Mush on, boy!” 
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Jackie lunged into his collar, jumping on the snow 
as a fox does scaring up mice, breaking it down with 
his chest before he would wade through it. The other 
six dogs bobbed along behind him, making hard, 
slow work of it. 

“Whoa!” Jimmie took snowshoes out of the sled 
and twisted his feet into the bindings. 

“Come on, boys.” He snowshoed ahead of the 
team, breaking down the snow. It was slow, but 
faster than letting the dogs break trail. And this 
way he didn’t have to shout commands at his con- 
demned leader, didn’t have to watch the great white 
dog giving so freely of his strength, knowing Jackie 
would be killed as soon as the demand for his eager 
vitality was past. 

An hour later they entered timber. Only a foot of 
snow on the ground here. Jimmie put his snowshoes 
on the sled. 

“All right, Jackie. Mush!” 

Jackie strained ahead. But no amount of willing- 
ness could speed this trip. Snow smothered the dog’s 
legs, wearing them out. Snow piled up in front of 
the sled. And Jimmie’s legs numbed from the con- 
stant pressure of snow. 

The team wound slowly, stubbornly, toward Ani- 
vok. Now they swung away from the river, taking a 
short cut across a big bend; now they followed right 
on the river bank where if the sled slipped it would 
drag team and all down into the water. There was 
no shore ice—too much snow this fall for it to 
freeze. 

The entire surface of the river was dotted with 
floating ice pans, some fully fifteen feet across, and 
fog from cold air on open water hung low over the 
river. 

“Whoa!” Jimmie stopped the team and listened. 
He heard a dull thunder from down river—the growl 
of moving ice grinding into stopped ice. “She’s 
stopped just below us!” he exclaimed. “We can 
travel on the river tomorrow, Jackie!” 


Jack Frost ducked his ears and thumped his tail, 
glad to hear his name. It was hard work to break 
trail, and to keep the team up to the pace Jimmie 
demanded. Hardest of all on the sensitive leader 
was Jimmie’s silent preoccupation. But at Jimmie’s 
comradely hail, the big white dog was instantly 
ready to buck the stuffing out of his collar for him. 
The other dogs caught (Continued on page 49) 
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broke the thin line of a far north river with 

a thick, crescent-shaped bulge of still water 
that showed on the map like the plumed curve of a 
Husky’s tail. Bounded by rocky hills, spiked with 
gaunt forest, and presenting barely two hundred 
yards of straight surface, the little lake was a tough 
spot to get into with a plane. Even Tom Craig ad- 
mitted that—but only to himself. 

Tom was the youngest of the: string of adventure- 
loving pilots employed by North Circle Mineral Ex- 
plorations, Limited, to fly their trained gold pros- 
pectors over the uncharted wilderness, land these 
expert old-timers and their supplies at given points, 
and pick them up again on signal. And being the 
youngest, Tom always was wary about what he ad- 
mitted to others. He felt that there must be no 
question about his keenness and courage. 

As a matter of fact, there wasn’t. Even Inspector 
Renfrew of the Mounted, who in his quiet way de- 
manded much of men, had once said to the young 
pilot, “Tom, we could use you on the force.” High 
praise, that. But Tom was still wary about what 
he admitted. 

Now as he circled over Dog Tail in his golden 
plane with its scarlet zigzagged stripes, he scowled 
at the curving, walled-in lake but confined his 
opinion of his landing spot to a five-word mutter. 

“Wind’s not blowing right today.” 

_An icy September gale stormed across the straight- 
away, but the landing had to be made. Using all 
. his skill, Tom slid down and skidded into the wind, 
which was strong enough to bring the ship up stand- 
ing almost as soon as it touched the water. Then he 
taxied into it, giving her so much gun to battle the 
gale that when he came under the protection of the 
shore, he nearly took off and landed high on the 
bank. As it was, he spun her about and did a neat 
reversement that brought him up abruptly to the 
two prospectors waiting for him—so abruptly, in 
fact, that one wing nearly decapitated Lieth after 
the swinging tail had knocked Consadeen sprawling. 

Tom climbed out laughing, expecting a sharp re- 
ception, but Lieth and Consadeen were surprisingly 
jovial. 

“Right on the line, son!” yelled Lieth. “Just in 
time to celebrate!” 

“We got it, you dish-faced skeeter!” crowed Con- 
sadeen. “Git down off your wings an’ dig!” 

They grabbed him pounding his back, shouting in 
his ears. 

“Lay off!” he yelled. “Got to tie down the ship.” 


D= TAIL LAKE, it was called,’ because it 
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The slashed and littered ground was a battlefield of gouging, slugging men, 
taking out their pent-up fury in berserk rage. 


As they helped him secure the plane, he demanded, 
“What’s all the excitement about?” 

“We're bustin’ with pride and joy,” grinned Lieth. 
He was tall and lanky, while Consadeen, his part- 
ner, was short and so thick he looked square. “You 
come along just in time, Craigie, to witness the 
stakin’ out of the richest vein that’s ever been dug 
out of cordilleran rock.” 

Craig grinned widely. “A strike? You made it?” 

“Son,” said Consadeen, “this here’s a revolution! 
Come along to where we’re putting in our stakes, 
an’ I’ll show yer.” 

They explained to him while they walked back 
from the lake over ground much like a tossing sea 
that had petrified. Rough going, it was, with cop- 
pices of spruce and tangled ground hemlock to make 
the going harder. 


“It’s all that’s left of a mountain,” explained Lieth,~ 


as they forged ahead. “A mountain that got settled 
down and folded under and broke up. And there’s 
big rifts that slant down into the bowels of the rock.” 

“Whopping big rifts!” bellowed Consadeen. “And 
they’re all filled up, like gutters, with the stuff that 
melted and dissolved. And there’s gold in that stuff! 
You can see it at the outcroppin’s, way up there, 
more’n a couple of miles to where it breaks open.” 

“Open,” grinned Scotty Lieth, “like the side of a 
broken layer cake. We took samples and followed 
it back. There’s places where the diamond drill’ll 
show more gold than the Flin-Flon ever seen in a 
glory day.” 

Consadeen laughed like a trumpeting elephant. 
“And that Puzzlewit!” he cried. “He'll be sore as a 
bee-stung bear.” 

Tom grinned. He knew the ancient feud between 
the partners Lieth and Consadeen and the partners 
McGrew and Postlewhit, a feud that dated back to 
a hotly disputed claim of long ago. 

“Postlewhit and McGrew,” he said, “have joined 
up with the enemy. They’re prospecting for the Sil- 
ver Ring people.” ' 

“Don’t I know it?” chuckled Lieth. “They tried 
to push in on us.” 


Tom’s grin disappeared. “Then the Silver Ring 
people know about this?” he cried. 

“Silver Ring Mining Development, Inc.,” growled 
Consadeen, “flew in here just two days after you left 
us more’n three weeks back. We foxed ’em, though, 
didn’t we, Scotty?” 

Lieth chuckled. “We did. We put out some stakes 
and told ’em you'd gone out to record the claim. 
That was before we knew there was anything -here 
but it held ’em off.” 

“They’re watchin’ us, though,” rumbled Consa- 
deen. “They’re workin’ over at Eel River, twenty 
miles from here. Keep their plane right handy and 
fly over from time to time.” 

“Now here,” said Lieth, “is where we put Post 
Number One.” 

They had stopped at a small clearing where lay 
a neat pile of “legal posts.” These were stout poles 
five to six feet long, pointed at one end and faced off 
eighteen inches from the top to make space for 
carving the legend required in the staking of a 
claim: the names of the two prospectors, their li- 
cense numbers, the date, and an approximate time. 
Near the center of the clearing was a wide, shallow 
hole and about it were scattered picks, shovels, ax, 
drills, sledge, and a box of dynamite. 

“Thought you said the outcropping was two miles 
from the lake,” said Tom. 

“Sure,” said Lieth. “But the vein slants down. 
What we want is the vein, and we'll have to dig for 
that all the way from top to tither.” 

“But a claim can only be fifteen hundred feet 
square,” Tom argued. “What good’s twenty-five hun- 
dred square yards if Silver Ring comes in and cuts 
you off from the end of the vein?” 

“That ain’t the way we work,” grinned Consadeen. 
“Y’see, there’s a clause in the law that says you can 
stake out a claim and register with a call for pro- 
tection that’ll prevent anybody from staking or re- 
cording any land within an area of four square miles 
marked out with yer Number One Post in the cen- 
ter. And that protects your four square miles fer 
thirty days. In that time we bring in engineers an’ 


diamond drills, an’ find out just what land we want. 
Then we stake all our claims.” 

“This here Number One Post is center key to the 
whole dumscraddled jackpot,” explained Lieth. “We 
been surveyin’ for the pree-cise, identological place 
to put it the better part of a week. Let’s git goin’.” 

Getting going, it seemed, meant the dynamiting of 
the solid rock under the gravel, for Lieth and Con- 
sadeen were determined that this Number One Post 
should be securely planted. 

While Tom was spelling Consadeen at the drill, a 
droning sounded from the sky, and Tom looked up 
to see a tan plane with a silver circle on its wings 
sweep across above them. 

“They ain’t missin’ a trick,” growled Consadeen. 

“Git on,” urged Lieth. 

The three worked hurriedly. The holes were 
drilled, the dynamite planted, and Lieth was about 
to light the fuse when they heard the plane’s engine 
cease, and the tan ship started gliding down to the 
lake. 

“Hm!” grunted Consadeen. “Visitin’.” 

Lieth laughed. “Give ’em a salute,” he said, and 
lit the fuse. 

They drew back into the woods to await the ex- 
plosion, and Tom had an uneasy thought about his 
plane. “Don’t happen to know who's flying Postle- 
whit and McGrew?” he asked. 

“Sure. Cap Doty,” said Lieth; and Tom breathed 
more easily. 

Cap Doty was a veteran pilot renowned for the 
kind of heroic wilderness flights that had lured Tom 
Craig into training for a place in the chosen com- 
pany of aerial adventurers. 

“Swell!” he breathed. “He’s a guy you can trust 
to play fair.” 

The charge exploded, and they closed in to clean 


out the hole. “Fair!” grunted Consadeen. “But I 
s’pose you're right. Cap’s a square shooter, right 
enough, but he plays hard; an’ he plays to win. An’ 
ol’ Puzzlewit’s crooked as scrub oak.” 

The two old-timers cleaned out the hole with 
great care while Tom, thinking of the three addi- 
tional stakes they must place, kept urging them to 
speed up. They only grinned. “This stick goes in 
to stay,” declared Lieth. 

They had the stake planted and Consadeen, lying 
flat, was wedging it in the hole with rocks when Cap 
Doty himself came striding into the clearing. He 
was a big, bluff fellow with a bulldog jaw and a 
keen, sardonic eye. 

“Number One Post, hey?” he cried, eyeing the 
inscription. “Thought you’d staked your claim three 
weeks ago?” 

“Stakes are cheap,” grinned Lieth. “Thought we’d 
use some more.” 

“You lied,” said Doty. 
recorded.” 

“Have it yer own way.” Lieth was filling the hole, 
tamping down the gravel. From back in the woods 
rang the sound of a pick on stone. Lieth stopped 
his tamping. Consadeen stood erect. 

“What’s that?” demanded Lieth. 

“Stakes are cheap,” grinned Doty. “Thought we 
could use a few ourselves.” 

For a moment they glared at him; then as one 
man the two prospectors turned toward the sound 
of the digging. 

“Hold on!” cried Tom. 
do the talking.” 

He plunged back into the woods and found two 
men furiously digging away. As he watched them, 
one man dropped his shovel and upended a stake in 
the hole they had dug. Tom saw the inscription on 


“This claim hasn’t been 


“Get that stake set. I'll 


With «fortune in gold at stake, twa rival 
gangs fight it out, with Renfrew as referee 
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the stake—it claimed the land for Postlewhit and 
McGrew. 

Now a mining claim must be staked out from 
its Number One Post, on the northeastern corner of 
the claim. And here was the enemy planting its 
Number One Post about fifty yards southwest of 
North Circle’s Number One, obviously staking a 
claim that would overlap the other. 

“Are you crazy?” yelled Tom. “That stake won’t 
give you a claim. It’s right on top of ours!” 

The two men ignored him, frantically planting 
their stake. 

“Don’t disturb the men at their work,” said a 
voice behind Tom, and he turned to find Cap Doty 
at his elbow, with Lieth and Consadeen close be- 
hind. 

“What’s the idea?” Tom squared up to Doty 
angrily. “That stake won’t do you any good!” 

“Why not?” drawled Doty. “With three more, it 
makes a claim, doesn’t it?” 

“A claim that overlaps ours. North Circle will 
fight it out in the courts. A disputed claim, that’s 
all you'll have.” 

“It’s all you'll have, too,” grinned Doty. “What’s 
more, I happen to know that it’s as much as your 
job is worth to turn in a contested claim. North 
Circle fires men for that.” 

“Why not play fair?” cried Tom. “Go stake a 
fair claim and we'll stake ours. Then race for the 
recorder’s office.” 

“It so happens the only claim we want is four 
square miles centering on that Number One Post 
you laid. What’s more we don’t talk about fair play 
with swindlers.” 

“That’s a lie!” boomed Consadeen. 

Doty flushed wrathfully. “It was just a slick stunt, 
wasn’t it, to hog the (Continued on page 34) 


“And get this,” said Renfrew, as he stood gripping his duffel. “No rough stuff. The first man who starts anything goes to jail.” 
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Here’s a German 
parachutist in full 
equipment, moving 
to the attack. 


Early in May, thousands of Germans were leaping from planes to capture 
Holland’s airports. 


The Germans Came 


A gripping, close-up story 
of Germany’s lightning 


invasion of Holland 


by Paul Metzelaar 


Alout Paul Metzelacr 


HE AUTHOR of this story was born at Amsterdam in 1920. He was 
brought to Michigan at the age of four when his father, Dr. Jan Metze- 
laar, took up a position with the state department of conservation, 

Until the age of 12 he lived the life of any American schoolboy, but 
when his father died in 1932, Paul's mother returned to Amsterdam to teach 
and Paul went with her. That’s how it happened that Paul was attending the 
technical college in Delft when the Germans came last April. 

In this gripping two-part article Paul Metzelaar gives you the close-up, 
firsthand experiences of a student witnessing the lightning German smash that 
conquered his native land. 


Part I 


to the European war he would refuse it, even if 

he were promised safety from injury. Yet he 
would be curious. He would wonder what it was like 
to watch an invading army take over a country. 

I had that experience while living in Delft, a city 
of about fifty thousand, ten miles northwest of Rot- 
terdam. I was a student at the technical school in 
Delft all through those months from the outbreak of 
war in September, 1939, to the conquest of Holland 
in May of this year, and saw the parachutists, the 
invading German divisions, and the burning of Rot- 
terdam at close range. 

At first, the war was a succession of “scares,” with 
the Low Countries trying to remain neutral between 


I SUPPOSE if a fellow were offered a ringside seat 


the warring nations of Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. Now and then an order would be published 
withdrawing all leaves that had been granted to of- 
ficers and men of the army, and a good “scare” would 
be under way. Rumors would begin to fly, and peo- 
ple become uneasy. 

There was a “close one” on November 29, 1939, 
when German troops concentrated on our eastern 
frontier and began removing the barbed wire fences 
on their side of the line, no doubt to make things 
easier for themselves when they attacked. They had 
their famous rubber boats on the border, too, and 
everybody in Holland knew that they were meant 
for crossing our great flooding system, the Dutch 
water line. 

But as these “scares” came repeatedly and died 
away again, people got accustomed to them, and 


Germany on. the march... All Holland wondered when the round-helmeted 
soldiers would be marching through her cities. 


In peaceful Delft, the author lived and went to school. Could the pleasant 


calm of Delft last? 


gradually became more and more confident that 
“nothing was going to happen after all.” Weren’t our 
defense measures going ahead rapidly? Look at the 
swarm of workers strengthening our frontier and wa- 
ter line. 

This water line was a favorite topic of discussion. 
Covering acres upon acres of flat pastureland, it was 
“too deep for tanks and too shallow for boats.” The 
innumerable ditches, ordinarily used to drain the 
marshy country, were now submerged and invisible 
even to a German. Houses standing in water between 
barbed wire barricades were deserted by their in- 
habitants. And behind these watery stretches the con- 
crete pill-boxes were sprouting like white mushrooms 
on the grassland. 

Every day, we said, it would be harder for an in- 
vader to get in. Soon there would be a line of de- 
fense equal to the Belgian fortifications. Last but not 
least, the Allies would come to our help if Germany 
tried anything! Such were the thoughts of the people 
of the Low Countries as the months of autumn, win- 
ter and spring passed. 

Holland’s duty was to defend her neutrality against 
both sides and she did it, shooting down two British 
and one German plane that had crossed the frontiers. 
The planes that violated the neutrality laws were 
taking the short cut between Germany and England 
or France. In the night it was impossible to detect 
them, and the belligerents made free use of the air 
above Holland. e 

But all this was merely an interesting sideshow. As 
for me, I thought more of skating on the many canals, 
the favorite winter sport of Holland, than of the war, 
which seemed quite a dull affair. In April the Nor- 


Big gates barred the border bridges. When the invasion came, the bridges 


weren’t blown up. Why? 
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“We were more interested in skating on the canals,” says the author, 


“than in the war.” 


way expedition brought some ex- 
citement, but after the retreat of 
the English it soon died out again. 

On May 9, final examinations 
started in my engineering college 
at Delft. It had been an unsatis- 
factory day for me. I was wor- 
ried about the mathematics test 
still to come, and in the evening 
I worked till midnight trying to 
get the principles of mathematics 
into my head, but I finally gave 
up. I probably would fail and 
have to take the subject over 
again next year. Blaming myself 
for my laziness in previous 
months, I went to bed. Tomorrow 
would be another day of futile 
exams... 

It must have been four o’clock 
in the morning when a curious 
crackling sound awoke me from 
my nervous sleep. I leaped from 
bed, looked out and saw twelve 
high-flying planes, like black 
spots against the morning sky. 

Anti-aircraft fire was defending 
our neutrality as it had always 
done, but never before had any 
planes been so boldly defying it. 
Not one or two “stray” planes, 
but twelve at a time! Flying from 
the west and apparently not heed- 
ing the (Continued on page 31) 


“We were sure,” Metzelaar states, “that our flooded lands would 
bar the enemy.” 


In peacetime, women pulled rafts of hay along the canals. In 
wartime, the canals would be a barrier. 


Holland’s old windmills, quietly turning in the breeze, seemed to say that 
war couldn’t come. 


DEFENSE BEGINS IN THE LAB 


MERICAN bombers are flying over the English 

Channel, roaring at three hundred miles an 
hour toward military objectives. American fighters, 
going faster than that, are twisting and turning over 
London. Bought by England, American ships are 
undergoing the test of actual warfare and being pro- 
nounced good. In some cases they’re not only good, 
they’re best. 

Just as the air force is vital to the defense of Eng- 
land, so it is to the defense of the United States. 
Our fleet is today the greatest in the world. But if it 
is to do its job it must be protected in the air. Our 
army is rapidly mechanizing, but if it is ever called 
upon to defend this hemisphere it must be protected 
from above. ‘h 

Europe has learned, to its sorrow, that armies and 
navies aren’t enough. There must be an air force 
capable and ready to work with land and sea forces. 
Europe has also learned, to its sorrow, that weak 
nations are attacked first. The stronger a nation is, 
the more likely it is to be respected and left alone. 

So, in the United States, the Air Force is growing. 
New squadrons of light and heavy bombers, pursuit 
and attack ships, are filling our skies. If these ships 
equal and surpass the best in the world, there’s a 
reason for it. This page explains the reason. Let’s 
follow it, step by step, and learn how a new-model 
fighting ship is born. 

New. ships see the light of day at Wright Field, 
outside of Dayton, Ohio. Here, in the Materiel Divi- 
sion, is an immense layout 
of hangars, laboratories, and 
testing devices. 

Wright Field covers 4500 
acres of land. The flying 
field itself is crisscrossed 
with mile-long runways in 
all directions. Three long 
hangars extend like radiat- 
ing wheel spokes from the 
concrete apron. Behind it 
are the fifty buildings hous- 
ing the research and testing 
labs. 

Here the engineers de- 
cide what they want in the 
new ship. It must go so fast, 
consume so much fuel, carry 
such and such a load. These 
requirements, and perhaps 
even specific plans, are sub- 
mitted to manufacturers 
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If you don’t believe that high 
altitude affects handwriting, 
look at these charts! From 
neat handwriting to baby 
scrawl as the plane goes up! 
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This is the airtight high altitude laboratory used to 
study stratosphere flying. 


Our Fighting Planes Must Run 
a Gauntlet of Severe Tests 


Before the Army Accepts Them 
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who study the specifications and make their bids. 

Those whose bids are accepted are told to go 
ahead and build several ships. When completed, the 
jobs are sent to Wright Field where they are literally 
taken apart and tested piece by piece. And if a ship 
goes through the mill with flying colors, it has to be 
good! 

The work at Wright Field is organized to the limit. 
There’s the aircraft branch, which is concerned with 
the development of new models, or the improve- 
ment of models already in existence. In the minds of 
engineers of the aircraft branch the new ship is born. 

Then there’s the engineering branch, which has 
charge of labs, experimentation, and testing. 

The power plant branch tests the motors. The 
equipment branch has charge of accessories such as 
flight cameras, radio, and so on. The armament 
branch sees to it that our ships have the best guns 
and bombs that can be built. 

When a new model has been put through its paces 
in the labs and shops, it is assembled and given test 
flights. Calculations may show that the ship should 
go 350 miles per hour, but the test pilot takes it 
aloft, gives it full throttle, and finds out. The engi- 
neers may say that the ship will pull out of a power 
dive at 425 without tearing off a wing, but the test 
pilot actually tries it in the air. 

There’s a Roll of Honor at Wright Field. It con- 
tains the names of twenty-two men who have died 
while testing ships. Their sacrifice is part of the sinew 
and strength of the new air 
fleets that are patrolling 
our skies. 

Wright Field has a mu- 
seum that is a story of the 
growth of military aviation. 
Here, alongside the latest 
pursuiter, is a duplicate of 
the first Wright machine 
that flew at Kitty Hawk, 
nearly forty years ago. It’s 
a frail thing of fabric, wire, 
and wood that bobbed and 
fluttered and made trium- 
phant little hops over the 
sand hills of North Caro- 
lina. 

Right now, for a while at 
least, the introduction of 
new models has ended. Cer- 
tain standard types of 
planes have been decided 
upon. Contracts for billions 
of dollars have been let, 
and the planes are being 
built. These planes will 
prove their worth. They 
will be tops because they 
have gone through the re- 
lentless, exacting mill of 
Wright Field. 
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If this civilian worker doesn’t pack the chute prop- 
erly, the pilot may pay for it with his life. Once a 
month chutes are dropped from planes with dummy 
attached, to make sure they work properly. 


This aerial mapping camera can cover an area of 
460 square miles from a height of 22,000 to 24,000 
feet. It uses film instead of plates, to save weight. 
All equipment is tested at Wright Field. 


Here’s Wright Field from the air. Forty-five hundred acres of air field and buildings! In the three long 


hangars extending from the concrete apron you will find parts of many ships lying about. Today, guards 


patrol the buildings and laboratories, protecting them from spying eyes. Military superiority is born here. 


This device makes propellers shiver at high speed. 
The propeller is suspended on cords. Wood dust is 
sprinkled over it. The prop is set to vibrating. Where 
the wood dust remains there’s a weakness. 
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Here’s the largest propeller test rig in the world. It 
can whirl a 45-foot prop at speeds up to 4300 revo- 
lutions per minute. Props are run here for days 
without stopping. 


What's the lifting power of a wing? How much of a strain will it stand before it’s torn off? In the static 
test, sandbags or bags filled with shot are piled on the wing until it’s carrying its full flight load. More and 


more is added until things happen. 


Left: Engines 
must prove them- 
selves at Wright 
Field. What 
forces do they 
build up? How 
much power do 
they produce? 
Gauges in the dy- 
namometer lab 
tell the story of 
engine perform- 
ance. 


In this tank, pilots can go to 75,000 feet altitude without leaving the ground! In other 
words, the air inside can be rarefied and doctors can study the effect on men. 
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. SHOULDER-STRAP 


PORTABLE 


Plays Anywhere—Indoors, Outdoors 
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If someone wants to know what you 
want for Christmas, here’s a fine sugges- 
tion. A portable radio that you can 
strap over your shoulder and carry 
wherever you go! It plays on its own bat- 
tery power and you can take your fav- 
orite radio programs with you on hikes, 
picnics, riding, boating or anywhere, 
indoors or outdoors. Wonderful tone. 

Battery lasts a long time. It’s strong, 

durable, beautiful. Model PT-89C, only 

$16.95, complete with battery. 
7 * * * 

For Battery or Plug-In Operation 
PHILCO PT-87. Another wonderful 
portable radio. Plays on its own battery 
or plugs into house current. A radio 
you can carry 
around and play 
in any room or 
anywhere out- 
doors. Only$19.95, 
complete with 
battery. 


SEE AND HEAR THEM 
AT YOUR PHILCO DEALER 


There Are Leaders 
—and Leaders 


by 


Dr. Frank Howard Richardson 


u SAW something swell this after- 
| noon,” Bill Foster said to me. 
“You know how much Pat Harris 
counted on winning the class presi- 
dency. Well, he lost out today by two 
votes. Two votes, mind you! In spite 
of his disappointment he went up to 
Jim Douglas and shook his hand and 
gave him a pat on the back. And he 
really meant it. You could see it. It 
was swell.” 

“Tt was swell,” I agreed. “But what 
about Jim Douglas?” 

“What do you mean?” Bill Foster 
asked. 

“Just this. I’m glad to know that 
Pat took his defeat like a man, but how 
will Jim Douglas take his victory? 
There ought to be a school.” 

“There are plenty of schools,” Bill 
said. 

“A school for leaders,’ I went on. 
“If we could develop good winners, 
we'd be a lot better off than if we de- 
veloped good losers.” 

And that started us off on a discus- 
sion of what happens to leaders who 
go into positions of responsibility after 
that first fine flush of victory. Of foot- 
ball captains, class presidents, commit- 
tee chairmen, and the like. 

“I can think of two fellows right off,” 
I told Bill Foster, “who should have 
attended a school for leaders. Remem- 
ber Cranston?” 

“You mean last year’s football cap- 
tain?” 

“Yes. Cranston was never a natural 
football player. He had to learn his 
blocking and tackling and ball hand- 
ling the hard way. For two years he 
worked like a Trojan, and in those days 
he played some real football. Not only 
that, but his never-say-die attitude so 
inspired the team that they were on 
their toes every minute. At the end of 
the season they unanimously elected 
Cranston captain for his senior year.” 

“I remember,” Bill said thoughtfully. 

“He thought his tough days were 
over. He decided that he was at 
last a star. He began coast- 
ing—” 

“and spent the last half of 
the season on the bench,” Bill 
finished. 

“It happens in other fields be- 
sides football,” I went on. “Cam- 
pus leaders, business executives. 
They reach the top, and when 


they get there they begin coasting. They 
delegate work to others, adopt the 
grand manner, enjoy life, forget to 
work—and eventually land on their 
ears on the sidewalk. There should be 
a school to teach future leaders that 
when they have reached the top their 
work has just begun.” 

“I don’t believe Jim Douglas will 
coast,” Bill said. “He’s not the kind.” 

“Probably not. But there are other 
things that can happen to leaders be- 
side coasting. For instance Lonnie 
Smith.” 

“Director of the all-campus vaude- 
ville show,” Bill murmured. 

“None other. Lonnie’s trouble was 
just the reverse of coasting. Director 
of campus vaudeville is quite a job. 
The faculty doesn’t interfere. The di- 


tector is practically the whole works. 


He appoints his committee chairmen 
and supervises the entire production.” 
“How well I know,” Bill mourned. 
“Lonnie made me house chairman, and 
then told me that this year we’d try a 
new plan. Instead of holding the show 
in the Graduate Auditorium, which 
seats seven hundred, we’d hold it in 
the gym, which seats two thousand.” 

“His idea, as I understand it, was 
that you could give two shows instead 
of four.” 

Bill nodded. “Yes, and he figured 
we could make it a grand spectacle. 
Oh, he had a lot of ideas. He was go- 
ing to link all the acts together into a 
sort of glorified revue. He worked in 
a big chorus of dancers to introduce 
some of the acts—you know, like stage 
shows at the Palace.” 

“It was pretty sad, wasn’t it?” 

Bill groaned. “Yeh, the acoustics in 
the gym were bad, the actors didn’t talk 
loud enough and most of the lines were 
missed, we had to build a stage and rig 
up curtains and drops. There were long 
delays between acts. The chorus 
stumbled over their own feet. It was 
pretty awful.” 


Can you select a leader? 
Can you be a leader? Or 


will you land on your ear? 
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“Why did you let Lonnie get away 
with it?” 

“He wouldn’t listen to anybody. He 
decided he was going to run the show 
his own way. We could either take it 
or get out.” 

“With the result that Lonnie turned 
a worthwhile amateur vaudeville show 
into a colossal flop. Lonnie’s case illus- 
trates several other things that happen 
to leaders. For one thing, his success 
went to his head. He decided that he 
knew more than anybody else, and that 
here was his big chance to do the job 
his own way.” 

Bill’s brows creased in puzzlement. 
“It’s a funny thing, before Lonnie was 
made director he was willing to take 
advice. But afterwards . . . I remem- 
ber telling him that I didn’t think the 
gym would be a good place—doubtful 
acoustics, too much carpentering, and 
so on.” 

“What happened?” 

“He got mad. He said, ‘But think of 
the show we can put on! We can build 
twice as big a stage as the one in that 
cracker-box auditorium!’ He just over- 
rode me.” 

“He was probably sore that anyone 
should question his wisdom,” I replied. 
“By this time he’s probably learned the 
lesson that a man is never too big to 
take advice.” 

“Yeah, but it’s a long time before this 
campus will elect him to anything else!” 
Bill finished. 

“Most leaders don’t realize,” I went 
on, “that they rise to the top through 
the advice and support of others. After 
they get to the top, they scorn the ad- 
vice that helped them there. In doing 
so they make fellows like yourself 
mad, and lose support as well. And 
when that happens, they’re on the skids. 
The bad thing is that before they hit 
the skids they are likely to wreck the 
enterprise they were chosen to put 
across.” 

“Lonnie certainly wrecked the vaude- 
ville show.” 

Bill and I by this time were 
getting warm on our discussion 
of leaders, and Bill brought up 
the name of Hank Masterson, 
last year’s chairman of the stu- 
dent governing body. 

“You’ve got to call Hank a 
success,”’ Bill said eagerly. 
“Under his chairmanship we in- 
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augurated Visiting Day for relatives 


and friends of the school, and it went Zegze ie 
over with a bang. We also started the g ite 4 3 ou 
idea of having girls sell prep caps to ae ai #2298 
the freshman class, and we’ve sold - 3A con Baw 
more prep caps than ever before. By EH 8 a ag e al 
all standards Hank has been one of our Soest ate a co 
z f Zy5675 M25 5 = 

best chairmen, yet I doubt if anybody =syzy & goog a Pr 
would vote for him now, if he were o 3 ay a5 = 
running for office. Why?” ies aed ee fsa 

I let Bill figure the answer himself & 3 aba 3 248 io) [ 
by giving an incident I knew about. 3 a2 9g & 0) oa . i‘ 
The president of the school had com- 0’ Spa ee ot 
plimented Hank upon the things he had “3 a4 Sy 3 
done, and Hank had blushingly ac- in: og € sas 
knowledged the compliment. The presi- eaegeyeis 
dent had mentioned Hank’s originality 3 y 
—his ability to think up new ideas— Z 


and Hank had replied that he had got 

the Visiting Day idea from a similar | 

stunt that had been put on in his home : 
town. 

“Why, the egg!” Bill exclaimed. 
“That idea wasn’t Hank’s at all! It was 
Larry Owens’. Larry laid out the whole 
plan. I was at the meeting when he 
suggested it!” 

“And Hank has taken credit for it,” 
I replied. “The fellows have got wise 
to it and are off him. Why work your en 
head off for a man who takes all the : 
credit for your ideas?” 

“There’s more to this business of be- 
ing a leader than I thought,” Bill mur- 
mured. 

“And we haven’t half covered the 
subject,” I laughed. “There’s the orator 
type, who likes the sound of his own 

voice. Take the sophomore class presi- 
dent who won his job by some neat 
speech making. Now, whenever more 
than three are gathered together, he 
makes a speech. He orates. He domi- 
nates all conversations, and his friends 
are getting tired of it. 
“Then there’s the natural-born sales- 
man. Frank Weed is one of that type. 

When Frank was chairman of the gov- 

erning body, he turned every commit- 

tee meeting into a sales session. He 
always came there with a pet idea, and 
he always worked his hardest to sell 
the idea to the committee.” 

“What was wrong with that?” Bill 
asked curiously. 

“Just this, that the purpose of those 
meetings was to trade ideas—to bring 
out the thoughts of everyone present, 
sift those thoughts, and pick the best 
of them. But Frank was always bent 
on selling his own idea, and he con- 
sidered it a personal failure if he \ 
couldn’t sell it. He sold the committee 

on the idea of a carnival and it was a 

flop. The next year they put on a 
dance instead of a carnival, and it was 
a success. The dance had been sug- 
gested to Frank, but Frank wasn’t in- 
terested in other people’s ideas.” 

“The moral being,” Bill finished, 
“that a leader should use other people’s 
brains.” 

“Sure,” I said emphatically. “No man 
can get enough good ideas to keep the 
world moving—or a campus either.” 

“I’m beginning to understand what 
you mean when you say it’s more im- 
portant learning how to be a good 
leader than a good loser,” Bill said. 

“Because the leaders are in a posi- 
tion to do a lot of good—or a lot of 
damage.” 

“And because leaders are so likely 
to go wrong.” 

“Tf you don’t believe it, look at the 
world today. We need a lot less ora- 
tory and more hard thinking. We need 

more thoughtfulness and humility, more 
generosity to others. We need leaders 
who won’t coast and who won’t upset 
the applecart. We need leaders who 
will surround themselves with good ad- 
visers, and then use them.” 

Bill rose. “Thanks,” he replied. “If 
I ever get to be a leader, I’ll remember 
this little talk.” 
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court, body hunched over the ball to 
draw a foul if Zimmer crowds him too 
closely. Now he’s at the foul ring and 
you look for a shot. But Andy is work- 
ing him over toward the sidelines in an 
endeavor to force him out of bounds. 
He’s doing it. No he isn’t! 

Just as his body nears the danger 
zone, Big Mac leaps high into the air 
and thrusts upward with one hand. The 
ball soars in a graceful arc and banks 
cleanly through the hoop. : 

Big Mac explains the shot’s me- 
chanics. “The important thing is to high 
jump rather than broad jump into the 
air. If you're a right-hander, take off on 
your left foot. Release the ball from 
your finger tips with a shot-put motion 
and a high soaring arc. Lots of good 
players, if they’re not driving in too 
fast, use a little squat just before they 
shoot. Work on the one-handed shot. 
Once you've got it, the guards in your 
league will have trouble with you.” 

With a high-speed offense marked by 
one-handed shooting, does Indiana de- 
pend much on plays? 

Coach McCracken shakes his head. 
“All we care about is getting the ball in 
the enemy basket in the shortest possi- 
ble time. Our emphasis is on rolling up 
those points. Our defense lies primarily 
in our offense. ‘Go, go, go,’ is our watch- 
word. If our guards get an opportunity 
to drive under the basket they do so. 
Lots of times we get a ‘three on two,’ 
which simply means three offensive 
men gang up on two defensive fellows. 
This calls for fast footwork and quick 
thinking.” 

In connection with this fast-driving 
offense, Big Mac has a rule governing 
court conduct. He quotes it: 

“Don’t knock an opponent down in- 
tentionally but never get out of his way 
if he or you are basket-bound.” 

You nod appreciatively and ask what 
kind of offense Indiana uses. 

“Usually the shifting man-to-man,” 
he replies. “We pick up our opponents 
when they reach our territory and stay 
with them, man against man. If one of 
our players is out of position he may 
trade assignments with another.” 

There’s another type of defense 
you're thinking of—one in which you 
pick up your opponents all over the 
floor and ride them the whole way, not 
waiting until they get to your territory. 
The pressing all-floor defense, it might 
be called. 

Big Mac grins when you mention it. 

“Let me tell you how that defense 
won us a national title last March. We 
went out to Kansas City as the Eastern 
divisional winner in the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association tournament. 
In the final game, our opponents were 
the University of Kansas Jayhawks, 
the Western divisional victors. Kansas 
had eliminated both Colorado and 
Southern California from the tourna- 
ment in surprise upsets.” 

“How did they do it?” you ask. 

“Mainly because the two teams didn’t 
pick up the Kansas offense soon 


Speed Up! 
(Continued from page 17) 


enough. They let Kansas get almost to 
the foul ring. As a result Phog Allen’s 
boys got plenty of set shots from the 
field. And when you let a team of 
sharpshooters like, the Jayhawks do 
this, you’re asking for trouble. 

“The night before we were to face 
Kansas, Sam Barry of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Everett Dean of Stanford 
dropped into my hotel room for a 
chat. One of them asked me what kind 
of defense I planned to use against 
Kansas. 

“The shifting man-to-man,’ I said.. 

“Have you had them scouted, Mac?’ 
Sam asked. I shook my head. ‘Then 
take a tip from one of their victims 
and use a pressing all-floor defense.’ 

“Dean, who’d coached me at Indiana 
ten years ago, backed up Barry’s rea- 
soning. ‘He’s right, Mac,’ Dean said 
quietly. ‘If you let crack Shots like Eb- 
ling, Allen, Hogben and Engleman roam 
free back of that foul ring the Kansas 
half of the scoreboard will be busier 
than a hound dog in hunting season.’ 

“So, when we met Kansas in the fi- 
nals, we played an all-floor defense. We 
pressed them the moment the ball 
changed hands. .It took stamina and 
condition. It meant high speed for forty 
minutes! But it wrecked Kansas’s set 
shots, let us play our fire-ball game, 
and made us winners of the tourna- 
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ment, 60 to 42. 

“After the game their coach, Phog 
Allen, came up to me. He said: ‘Say, 
Branch, where did you dig up so many 
speed merchants? Your fast break ran 
us to death. Honestly, that Indiana 
team—any of them—are the fastest 
things on ten legs I’ve ever seen!’” 

Big games, you realize, often hinge 
on a coach’s judgment. If Big Mac 
hadn’t changed his defense strategy, 
Kansas instead of the hustling Hoosiers 
might have become the U.S. champs. 

Big Mac gives a few more fast tips 
on championship basketball. “Spend 
lots of time on ball handling. Think of 
the ball as a red-hot potato that must 
be kept moving ... and the faster the 
better. Fast-breaking teams use both 
the hook pass and the baseball type 
throw a great deal. The hook pass is 
employed to get the ball off your own 
backboard and to pass over an oppo- 
nent’s head. Here’s how— 

“If you’re a right-handed thrower, 
take off with the left foot, knee bent, 
and do a high jump, not a broad jump. 
As you go into the air, spot your re- 
ceiver, turn your body if necessary, and 
make your pass. Deliver the ball off 
your finger tips and whip your arm 
downward behind the ball. In that way 
you'll avoid giving it a side spin and a 
curve. 

“The baseball or one-handed over- 
hand pass is fine for long, fast throws. 
Because it is tossed with a free arm 
motion rather than a push, it is called 
a baseball throw. The danger in this 
pass is that you'll give the ball a side- 
spin, like the outcurve in baseball. A 
basketball will take a roundhouse 
curve. Again you must complete your 
follow through with the fingers right 
behind the ball, just like the fast ball 
delivery in baseball.” 

One more question occurs to you as 
the interview draws to a close. Doesn’t 
this high-pressure brand of ball take 
some of the fun out of the game for the 
players? 

Big Mac shakes his head. “The team 
likes to win,” he points out. “Then 
again, funny little things are always 
happening to give us a chuckle. Take 
our game with Michigan at Ann Arbor 
two years ago. The Wolverines had a 
big center named Rae who was so hot 
he couldn’t miss. All through the first 
half and well into the second I ‘sat on 
the bench and watched our best de- 
fensive man’s futile attempts to check 
Rae. I sent in a fresh player. No suc- 
cess. Rae continued to run wild. 

“Finally, with tears in my eyes, and 
knowing the game to be already lost, I 
turned to a rangy, raw sophomore who 
hadn’t seen action all season. ‘Tom,’ I 
said, ‘do me a favor. Get out there 
and keep Rae from scoring any more 
baskets these last two minutes.’ A cocky 
look on his face, the boy started for 
the scorer’s table. 

“Just as he got there he turned and 
yelled: ‘Hey, Coach, which one is 
Rae?’” 
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The Germans Came 


(Continued from page 25) 


warning from below! 

Delft was a well-defended city, we 
thought, having one large and modern 
anti-aircraft cannon, four batteries of 
lighter guns, and many machine gun 
posts inside the city. Then there was 
the airport of Ypenburg only one mile 
outside the city that was also fully 
equipped to defend itself against at- 
tacks from the air. 

Soon the lighter guns began firing. 
Long rows of tracer bullets rose up in 
a steady stream to meet the planes. 
These tracer bullets painted a streak of 
light against the sky. They seemed to 
rise quite slowly and you could see them 
almost overtake the planes and then 
gradually die out. The planes steadily 
flew on, too high to be hit, and then 
slowly circled above the city. 

Suddenly I realized it was war! I 
didn’t believe it was the English but 
still the planes came from the west! 
How was that possible? Later on it 
turned out to be a German ruse to con- 
fuse the defenses. Their first planes had 
assembled over the North Sea, and 
were flying high so as not to be recog- 
nized. Thus we would think they were 
English, and not be so wary. 

Curiously enough I still thought more 
of the coming mathematical test than 
of any war, so I took the book and 
tried once more to solve its mysteries. 
But studying to the rattling of machine 
guns was difficult. The threatening 
drone of the planes came into my ears 
and stayed there. It was impossible to 
concentrate, so I got up and looked out 
the window once more. 

Other planes had come, and they 
were circling lower and lower. Now the 
large city gun and those on the airport 
opened up and roused the whole city. 
People stood in the doorways, children 
tan out in the street and were ner- 
vously called back by their mothers. 
Men were standing in groups at the 
corner, all watching the slowly circling 
planes, which ever grew in numbers un- 
til they seemed to fill the sky. 

I too began to dress, realizing to my 
satisfaction that the examinations would 
be put off. They couldn’t expect us to 
work out our problems when enemy 
planes were overhead. I grinned at the 
thought, and the grin grew even broader 
when loud yells made me rush for the 
window. It was the city population, 
cheering like one man! In the distance 
a flaming plane was falling limply to 
earth, sliding sideways with ever in- 
creasing speed. 


OW the real attack started. It was 
evidently not the city the Germans 
were aiming at but the airport. Dull ex- 
plosions made the windows tremble. A 
large cloud of smoke marked the air- 
port. I hurried out and mounted my 
bicycle to get closer to it, curious to see 
the bombs fall and explode, to see with 
my own eyes what the movies showed 
us every week. But it was an idle hope. 
I was turned back on the road by Dutch 
soldiers. 

“No civilians allowed in the war 
zone,” they told me. 

Too bad. There was lots of noise 
now. Planes came over and dropped 
their load or were shot down, and 
whenever a plane came down, trailing 
smoke, people standing in the streets 
cheered. 

Now a huge trimotored Junkers, an 
ancient regular airline plane that we 
had not seen for years, flew very low 
over the city. It was painted black and 
moving slowly, its three motors roaring 
under what must have been an enor- 
mous load. Somehow, as we looked at 
it, the black wings seemed to be a sym- 


bol of the threat that hung over the 
country. 

Suddenly little black dots appeared 
to fall out of the plane, and soon we 
knew what they were — parachutists! 
Their big white chutes opened almost 
immediately and they came swinging 
down swiftly, disappearing behind the 
houses of the city. More Junkers were 
coming over now, and one by one they 
dropped their load of invaders. 


EING a parachutist is one of the 

most nerve-wrecking jobs there is, 
and several of the younger soldiers in 
one plane jumped a few seconds too 
soon, so that they floated down into the 
city instead of the airport. In fact one 
landed on a roof quite close to us. He 
wasn’t very warlike. Realizing that he 
was separated from his comrades he 
came down, began talking casually to 
several Dutch ‘‘burgers,’’ and even 
sipped a cup of coffee. He had just 
started to tell his curious hearers about 
his adventures in Poland when a Dutch 
policeman spotted him and led him 
away. 

“He’s only seventeen years old! What 
can you expect?” the burgers said, and 
thought he was a nice fellow. 

Another unfortunate youngster was 
caught in a tree and began wildly emp- 
tying his revolver at the nearby houses. 
Aroused by the tremendous noise from 
that quarter the Dutch guards quietly 
waited around the corner for the noise 
to stop, and then came and ordered 
the hysterical soldier to untangle him- 
self, climb down, and have a ride in the 
police wagon. The quiet voices cooled 
him off and he obeyed. 

Most of the parachutists, however, 
landed on the meadows just outside the 
city, and they caused lots of trouble 
later on. 

By this time, now that I was fully 
awake to the situation, I decided to ap- 
ply for the so-called “vrijwillige lucht- 
beschwemings dienst,” meaning “volun- 
tary air defense service.” At half past 
six in the morning I applied, and half 
an hour later I had a white band round 
my arm and was in active service. As I 
could talk Dutch without a trace of 
English accent nobody suspected I was 
a “foreigner.” 

Our headquarters were located in the 
basement of one of the college build- 
ings. Groups of people from the out- 
skirts of the city came flocking in, 
talking nervously about the parachut- 
ists that had come down in their 
neighborhood. We showed them into 
the basement and made them at home 
as well as we could, then traveled back 
and forth between their houses and 
headquarters to bring food and blankets 
for their stay underground. 

On my way to one house on the out- 
skirts of the city I had to cross a road 
that was rumored to be in the hands of 
parachutists. At least the lady who had 
fled from her house claimed that she 
had seen them. And there in the mid- 
dle of the road lay a man who had ob- 
viously been shot while riding his bi- 
cycle. The bicycle had fallen down be- 
side him. 

I stood in the shelter of a doorway, 
wondering what to do. To cross or not 
to cross? My first impulse was to turn 
back. But then I thought how silly it 
would be to have to tell the commander 
that I had turned back because of a 
body. The man lying down in the road 
seemed to warn me: “Don’t cross the 
road, or there'll be two of us lying 
down here!” 

I stood there listening keenly for a 
minute. Finally, as I heard nothing sus- 
picious, I ran across the street, into the 
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lady’s house, and fetched the blankets 
I was to get. When I got outside again 
I saw Dutch soldiers cautiously creep- 
ing forward, and as no parachutist fired 
at them, I decided the street must be 
safe after all, and recrossed. I thought 
myself very cowardly, afterwards, for 
being afraid of crossing an empty street 
with a dead man on it. 

In the basement all sorts of people 
gathered — business men, office boys, 
college professors and their families. It 
was curious to see how all social bar- 
tiers had quickly disappeared. Dignified 
professors who had never looked to 
right or left now talked with waitresses, 
and sat informally on the tables. Meals 
were served in picnic fashion, and the 
radio kept us in touch with the outside 
world. 

People seemed to split up into two 


parts, one that could stand the strain 
of continual danger and could joke 
about it, and the other, scared from the 
first, that became more nervous and 
fearful as time went on.. We younger 
people were even impatient if there 
were no attackers overhead. We used 
to lie on our backs in the grass and 
watch the blue sky for planes, and wish 
for “action.” Never did I see so much 
misery and destruction as in this war, 
but never was there so much friendship 
and solidarity, and mutual help, and 
courage. I liked it. 

One of my dreams came true, dur- 
ing the siege. I used to dream of hold- 
ing a firehose, standing in the smoke, 
and aiming the big spout of water at 
the center of the flames. Well, it hap- 
pened. 

A German plane had dropped incendi- 


ary bombs on a brickyard outside 
Delft, about the last thing on earth that 
would burn, but the bombs had set fire 
to a nearby coalpile. 

German pilots, following the bomb- 
ers, saw the flames and must have 
thought the brickyard was a military 
objective, because they swooped down 
and machine-gunned the empty place 
thoroughly. 

The firehose came into my hands by 
luck. The men were all at the engine, 
to get it started, and I was supposed to 
shovel away the burning coal, to tear 
the fire apart as much as possible. So 
it happened that I was standing near 
the end of the hose. Suddenly the en- 
gine started and the hose came to life. 
I leaped to the nozzle, picked it up, and 
directed the water at the middle of the 
fire, sending up enormous clouds of 
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steam. The men let me handle it, and 
after an hour of continual spraying the 
fire subsided. Tired of the fight and 
black in the face, but very satisfied, I 
returned to Delft to report to my com- 
mander. 

That evening, May 13, a blow was 
dealt to our morale when we learned 
that Queen Wilhelmina and her gov- 
ernment had left the country, leaving 
General Winkelman in charge. The ex- 
planation given by the radio was that 
the Germans wanted the queen’s life, 
and that it was in the interest of the 
country that she should be saved. It 
was also pointed out that the decision 
to leave was not taken by her but by 
General Winkelman himself. 

The whole announcement created a 
feeling of uneasiness, but the people 
still thought nothing was lost. Rumors 
reached the city that the French were 
already in Holland, fighting side by 
side with.the Dutch, and that four hun- 
dred British planes had landed near the 
city of Utrecht to take active part in 
the fight. Parachutists were surrounded 
everywhere now, and though they 
created a lot of minor trouble, they 
were not dangerous. The army was 
slowly retreating but the German at- 
tack had not broken the defense line. 
In short, our hopes were still high. 

How sudden, therefore, came the an- 
nouncement by radio of the surrender 
of a large part of Holland’s army! We 
heard the news and were stunned. In 
Delft the commander refused to believe 
it. He gave orders that anyone who 
spread the news would be shot! 

We began an excited discussion. The 
surrender news was false. It was a 
sample of Fifth Column treachery. The 
radio station had been taken by the 
enemy, we said, and the announcer 
whose voice we knew was forced to 
talk at the point of a German gun. Lis- 
teners even detected a faint tremor in 
the announcer’s voice! 

The debate raged for hours, but as 
more and more particulars about the 
“peace” became known, even the most 
ardent patriots had to give up. I was 
mad, and thought the Dutch had sur- 
rendered too soon—much too soon. 
What if everybody surrendered like 
that to the Germans? What if the Bel- 
gians did, and the French, and the Eng- 
lish? Somebody had to make a stand! 

I didn’t care much to stay in a coun- 
try that was conquered by the Germans, 
and I had an American passport that 
would permit me to get away. So I 
gave my white air defense band back 
to my commander and went to pack my 
suitcases. 

While I was packing a friend of mine 
named Marinus dropped in and saw 
me busily engaged with my suitcase, 
trying to close it. He was quite sur- 
prised when I told’ him I was going to 
America. 

“Going now?” he asked. “Why, you'll 
miss everything! America must be a 
dull place compared to this.” 

“You're right there,” I agreed. “But 
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chance now. If I don’t go now I may 
not get away for a long time.” 

Marinus was persistent. “Did you 
see the enormous cloud that hung over 
Rotterdam this afternoon?” he asked. 

I nodded. ; 

“Well, come with me and let’s see 
what Rotterdam is like tonight.” 

I hesitated. Life would seem dull in 
America. Things were happening here. 
Why be in a hurry to go? And so it 
happened that Marinus and I, that 
night, started on our bicycles across 
the flat country toward the red glow 
and the huge flames that lit the sky in 
the distance. 


(To be concluded in the January num- 
ber of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 


But the Blamed Goat 
Was Camera-Shy 


(Continued from page 11) 


poise. Only the poor potato salad was 
wrecked. 

But all the climbing and jumping 
ability in the world wasn’t going to help 
the goat above us. He had no place to 
go. By this time the goat had heard us 

. and had come to the edge of his ledge. 
He stamped his feet at us and disap- 
peared. Our quarry was getting wor- 
ried! 

“Shall we go on up and meet him?” 
asked Bill, Jr. 

Outwardly I grinned. Inwardly I felt 
a bit empty. Two hundred pounds of 
tiled-up goat can be a formidable op- 
ponent. He might decide 
to charge us. 

“I'm ready,” I said. 
“We'll never get another 
chance like this.” 

The goat had gotten 
up to that ledge and so 
would we. Down we 
went on our hands and 
knees, pushing through 
the matted bushes, press- 
ing in against the face 
of the rock. Ahead of us 
a steep, chimney -like 
crevice worked up the 
slope. 

Slowly, painfully, we 
climbed, then turned 
sharply to the right and 
were on a duplicate of 
the ledge we had just 
left. A snarled mat of 
brush thinned out into a 
few scrub cedars farther 
along, and beyond that 
was the goat pasture 
about forty feet wide 
and fifty feet long. I no- 
ticed nervously that the 
tiny pasture was steeply 
slanted. We were crawling on a nar- 
tow shelf, now, blocking the only path 
down. 

We stopped to get our breath. It 
was just two steps and a bounce to the 
blue depths of Ford’s Terror. One jump 
would land you on the narrow ledge 
thirty feet below; the next to a bed of 
springy cedars to bounce you outward 
and downward to the deck of the yacht, 
looking like a toy boat in a bathtub. 
As long as we were on the shelf the 
goat couldn’t get by us, but in a butting 
contest there could be no doubt as to 
the winner. I whispered a last bit of 
advice to Bill, Jr. 

“Keep your back against the cliff 
and, above all, don’t get between the 
goat and the edge. If he charged, you 
wouldn’t have a chance!” 

We crawled as quietly as possible 
through the tangle along the ledge. 
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Reaching the scrub bushes, we peered 
cautiously through, into the goat pas- 
ture. There was old billy, backed 
against the rock at the other end, look- 
ing directly at us. He stamped his feet 
angrily and lowered his head threaten- 
ingly. 

This being the summer season, his 
coat was not in the best condition. It 
hung raggedly down below his body 
and gave him a square look, an effect 
aided by the height of his powerful 
shoulders. Below the homely horse-face 
was an impressive beard. In spite of 
the scraggly coat, our quarry was a fine 
specimen — and we had 
him cornered! 

“We'd better get our 
cameras going,” I whis- 
pered, parting the bushes 
and crawling through. 

Bill Jr. followed and 
knelt by my side. Mean- 
while, our subject was in 
a quandary. Like a pris- 
oner in a cell he paced 
back and forth on his 
pasture ledge, keeping 
as far away from us as 
possible. Suddenly he 
walked to the edge, 
where the cliff dropped 
straight off, and braced 
himself. But it was too 
much of a jump. There 
was only one way down, 
and we were blocking 
that. He stamped his 
hooves angrily, wheeled 
and went back to the 
rock wall. 

“As long as we don’t 
make a quick movement, 
we're safe,” I said con- 
fidently, carefully ad- 
justing my camera for light and focus. 

“Gee, Dad, this is certainly worth all 
our trouble,” Bill Jr. replied, doing the 
same with his camera. 

We both edged forward a little for a 
better view, and I reached forward to 
bend a twig out of the way of my lens. 
Then things happened all at once. 

There was a sudden cry from the 
boat down below and a wild yell from 
Bill, Jr. 

“Look out! He’s coming!” 

I jerked my head up in time to see 
old billy charging. I grabbed one of 
those stunted limbs for support, drop- 
ping my camera to the ledge as care- 
fully as possible under the circum- 
stances. Not much else to do but brace 
myself and hope that Bill Jr. was do- 
ing the same. 

We knelt there and split seconds 
were months. We watched the goat 
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come closer as if in slow motion over 
that fifty-foot stretch. I had a vivid 
sight of towering shoulders and low- 
ered head. I wondered what it would 
be like to drop a thousand feet. It 
would all be over in a few seconds. 
But there was no impact, no sudden 
shock, no sense of floating in space. 
At the last moment, that blamed 
camera-shy goat jumped clear past us, 
swung to the left, and without hesita- 


tion, launched himself outward and 
downward into space! Thirty feet down, 
on the ledge below, his four feet 
stabbed into the grass and dirt and 
rock. The force of the jump nearly 
carried him over. His front feet slipped, 
but his rear hooves, those steel-rimmed 
rubber pads, held firm on the edge. 
For a brief second that goat looked 
straight down the cliff, then pulled 
back, and walked nonchalantly down 


the trail we had struggled to climb. 

Nonchalantly is the word for it. 
While Bill Jr. and I watched without 
words from that narrow ledge, and 
while those on the boat below gazed 
flabbergasted, that blamed goat walked 
down the trail to the little beach by 
the boat. And my wife swears that he 
sniffed disdainfully, glanced once up at 
us stranded on that cliff, and walked 
away on up the inlet. 


The Staking of Dog Tail 


works by claiming the land was re- 
corded? Well, this is another slick 
stunt, see? You got your strike by 
cheating us out of the prospecting. 
Now see if you can stake it out!” As 
his voice fell silent, the sound of heavy 
pounding came from the distant woods. 
It acted on Lieth and Consadeen like 
an electric shock. 

“Silver Ring’s got another crew 
working!” cried Lieth. “They're putting 
in Post Number Two!” 

Doty grinned. 

“Come on, kid!” Consadeen yelled to 
Tom. “We got to work!” 

There followed a nightmare of dig- 
ging and planting. Silver Ring had two 
crews working, but North Circle had 
the advantage of having a good many 
stakes cut and inscribed. It was all 
that saved them from having their 
claim staked away from them under 
their feet. 

By unceasing effort they managed to 
stake the mother claim before Doty’s 
men finished staking a claim that over- 
lapped it. Then, using the first Num- 
ber One Post as a Number Four or 
northwestern post, they staked a claim 
east of it. While they did it, Silver 
Ring staked a claim overlapping. 

It became a fury of unceasing, use- 
less labor, each man’s efforts cancelling 
the work of his competitor. Hard- 
pressed, the North Circle men saw Sil- 
ver Ring widen its field farther and 
farther. Then North Circle abandoned 
all effort to place stakes at well-marked 
distances and planted the poles where- 
ever the enemy was working. The wil- 
derness became a place of panting ma- 
niacs, planting poles everywhere. 

They worked without food or rest 
until it grew dark. Reluctantly, then, 
both sides retired. 

Tom and Lieth and Consadeen made 
for their tent near the lake. Exhausted, 
they collapsed on their sleeping robes 
and lay for a while. At last Tom sum- 
moned his last spark of energy and 
forced himself through the job of boil- 
ing some coffee. Stimulated by the 
brew, the two prospectors came to life 
and proceeded to open cans. 

“They got too many men,” growled 
Consadeen, scooping corned beef into 
his mouth. “We can’t keep this up.” 

“Then what?” demanded Tom. 
“They stake a claim and fly down and 
record it?” 

“It’s anybody’s claim,” said Lieth. 
“Either crowd of us can register any 
one of them claims we staked.” 

“Sure. And the guy who records it 
first gets it. Isn’t that right?” cried 
Tom. 

“In a way,” rumbled Consadeen. 
“Only Silver Ring would dispute it, and 
it’s just like Cap Doty says. You know 
the old man. Turn in a disputed claim 
and you're fired—and when North Cir- 
cle fires a man, it sticks.” 

“But the same thing applies to 
them! They don’t want a disputed 
claim either, do they?” 

“No. But they can wear us down. 
Doty’s brought in two tough muckers 
to help Puzzlewit and McGrew. Come 
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noon tomorrow, we'll be draggin’ our 
tails. They'll probably pull up our 
stakes, rough us up if we show fight, 
and stake out a clean claim of their 
own. Then they'll fly out and record 
tee 

“War!” cried Tom. “Then what we 
need is men. O’Leary and Rex are 
over at Retribution—they’re profes- 
sional scrappers and weight lifters. 
What say I fly over in the morning and 
bring ’em back?” 

“You can try, but Doty can fly out 
too, and he’s one shipload of men up 
on us already.” 

Tom glared into the darkness. “It’s 
screwy!” he said. “There must be a 
better way of settling this than that. 
I’m going down and talk with Doty.” 
He walked off toward the lake. 

Fifteen minutes later he was chuck- 
ling. “Come dawn,” he announced, 
“I’m flying up to Retribution and bring- 
ing back those men. No, I didn’t talk 
to Doty. But I saw him. He’s got his 
engine scattered all over the rocks. 
He’s trying to fix it by firelight. When 
I take off tomorrow, Doty’s going to 
stay right here. He couldn’t reassem- 
ble that engine by noon.” 

Tom was right. When he took off 
by the earliest light next morning, Doty 
was still working furiously on his en- 
gine. It was a short flight to Retribu- 
tion and Tom had no difficulty finding 
his men. Rex and O’Leary, bulky gi- 
ants who traveled the mining camps 
staging feats of strength and battling 
all comers, seemed not merely willing 
but eager to accept the fee Tom of- 
fered to come and settle the war of 
disputed claims. After a hasty break- 
fast Tom took them down to where his 
plane floated by the wharf and there, 
to his dismay, was confronted by In- 
spector Renfrew of the Mounted Po- 
lice. 

“Good morning, Tom.” Renfrew 
smiled genially. “Thought I’d go along 
with you.” 

Tom stared at him with a deplorable 
lack of warmth. “But I’m on a—a job,” 
he explained. “I couldn’t take you any 
place.” 

“You won’t have to,” said Renfrew 
dryly. “All I want is to be with my 
friends here, Rex and O’Leary. There’s 
a little matter of money they’re owing 
in the town. Until it’s settled, I 
wouldn’t want them to leave town 
without me.” 

Tom knew that the game was up. 
“Climb in,” he said. 

Renfrew turned and picked up a 
duffel bag and a case of fishing rods. 
“IT knew you'd be asking me,” he ex- 
plained pleasantly. : 

With the two uneasy strong men and 
the uniformed officer, Tom flew back 
to Dog Tail and came down to land 
with a feeling of irritation-that spurred 
him to recklessness. He whisked about 
and landed at high speed, skimming 
the curved lake’s surface like a battling 
swan. There was a sickening lurch as 
the pontoons struck upon something 
half submerged. The tail flung up- 
ward. Tom gunned her, brought the 
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tail down and the wing over. He roared 
in to the shore, and the plane settled 
in four feet of water. 

White-faced with anger and shock, 
Tom scrambled out and waded ashore. 
Renfrew and the bruisers followed him. 

“Of all the rotten luck!” roared Tom, 
and loudly freed his mind of an in- 
volved opinion concerning sunken logs 
and subsurface rocks. He was intent on 
wading in and finding the thing that 
had wrecked him, but Renfrew held 
him back. : 

“You haven’t any time to waste,” he 
said calmly, for during the flight Tom 
had made a clean breast of the situa- 
tion at Dog Tail, and Renfrew had 
added to it the fruits of a wide experi- 
ence. “Let Rex and O’Leary carry on 
this stake-planting idiocy if you want 
to, but take Lieth and Consadeen off 
and do some brain work. Consolidate 
your advantages.” 

“What advantages? There’s Doty’s 
plane all fixed and ready for flight. 
And ours is sunk! They can fly out any 
time now and record whatever kind of 
claim they can fake up. They have al: 
the advantages!” 

“All but the advantage of knowing 
more about this claim than anyone else 
in Canada. A precise sketch map of 
the ground you're claiming will do 
more to support your title than any 
amount of roughhouse and counterstak- 
ing. Get Lieth and Consadeen to sketch 
it out. That’s your job.” 

“I get you.” Tom turned to climb 
the bank. 

“And get this, too,” said Renfrew, as 
he stood gripping his duffel. “No 
rough stuff. The first man who starts 
any rough stuff goes to jail.” 

Tom grinned. “If you’re going to ref- 
eree this fight,” he said, “you’d better 
come up into the ring.” 

“Not now.” Renfrew shook his head. 
“T’m going to get in some fishing.” 

Followed by the two bruisers, Tom 
went in search of Lieth and Consadeen. 
Renfrew, he reflected, was a sportsman. 
If there was any rough stuff, he’d never 
see who started it—and it might start 
any time. Tom glanced at the hulking 
Rex and O’Leary and grinned confi- 
dently to himself. But he didn’t forget 
Renfrew’s advice. Finding Lieth and 
Consadeen still heroically active with 
their stakes, he persuaded them to turn 
the battle over to O’Leary and Rex, 
while they stumbled wearily back to 
the tent to draw their map. 

They worked quickly and less than 
an hour later Tom took a penciled 
draft of the map down to the shore. As 
he passed through the woods he was 
suffused with a sudden, hot impatience. 
What good was map making and plan- 
ning? They didn’t have any way to get 
out and the map was worthless if they 
couldn’t record their claim. 

The woods were alive with the ri-_ 
bald fury of the stake planters. Doty’s — 
crews were now up against the tremen- 
dous energy of Rex and O’Leary but 
they’d wear them out. Then the rough 
stuff would start. Tom’s impatience was 
in his voice when he came to the 


beach and found Renfrew on his knees, 
surrounded by wet and freshly cut logs. 

“Here’s the map,” he said. “What 
d’you think of it?” 

Renfrew studied the map. “That’s the 
stuff,” he said. “I took a look over your 
battle area. It’s wonderful. And it’s 
pathetic. All that energy wasted.” 

“Wasted? What else could we do?” 

“Just what you’ve done.” Renfrew 
tapped the map. “This map shows the 
only clear and unmistakable claim in 
that whole welter of claim stakes. Get 
that recorded and you're fixed.” 

“Yeah. Get it recorded. With what? 
And when? It’s four weeks’ walk to 
Simpson, and Doty can fly it in two 
hours.” 

Renfrew looked thoughtfully at the 
end of the log he was sitting on. “That’s 
so,” he muttered sadly. “That certainly 
is so.” 

“Where’d you get those logs?” 

“Fished for ’em,” said Renfrew. 

For the first time Tom noticed that 
the inspector’s clothes were soaking 
wet. “In the lake?” 

Renfrew nodded. “They were care- 
fully cut for the purpose,” he said. “And 
anchored out there below the surface to 
snag your plane.” 

Tom stared at him incredulously. 
“But it might have killed us!” he 
blurted. “Doty wouldn’t play a rotten 
trick like that!” 

Renfrew was studying the ax mark 
on the logs. Tom’s bewilderment burst 
suddenly into a blaze of anger. He’d 
show Doty—and he’d show Renfrew! 
He could handle this. 

“Stay here!” he said. “I want to see 
Doty. Alone!” 

He strode furiously into the woods. 
Blindly he stormed past Rex and 
O’Leary, who, instantly catching his 
mood, fell in behind him. He saw Doty 
with two of his men, working at a 
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stake, and striding up behind him he 
grabbed the man’s shirt collar and 
yanked him back. Doty nearly fell, re- 
gained his footing, and instantly at- 
tacked. Tom hardly felt the blows that 
pounded his face and chest. He wanted 
only one thing, and he was going to 
have it. Nothing could prevent him 
from bashing this swine to the earth, 
pounding him into unconsciousness. 

His blind, red anger supported him. 
He put all his weight and power be- 
hind his fist and felt it crash home. 
Then Doty was giving way, backing 
and circling. Tom drove in furiously. 
Doty went down, stumbling backward, 
and Tom threw himself on him. 

Feeling nothing, lost in the fury of 
his battle, Tom didn’t see two of Doty’s 
men closing in to grab him, and didn’t 
see Rex and O’Leary leap on those 
men with grunts of delight. Then all of 
Doty’s men were added to the fray, and 
Lieth came in and Consadeen, until 
the slashed and littered woods were a 
battlefield of cursing, slugging men. 

The sound of a police whistle drilled 
the clamor like a shot in the dark. Rex 
and O’Leary leaped away from the men 
they fought. 

“Break it up!” snapped Renfrew, and 
the two bruisers leaped in to do his 
bidding. 

For an instant the battle seemed to 
be on again, but Rex and O’Leary had 
a special technique for breaking up a 
fight, and it sent men tumbling out of 
the scuffle like ten-pins hit by a ball. 
That sudden and expert onslaught of 
well-trained bouncers, combined with 
the surprising sight of a Mounted po- 
liceman, soon had the battling men 
working together in a concerted effort 
to separate Cap Doty and Tom Craig. 
They did it and held them apart by 
sheer force. 

“You're under arrest!” said Renfrew 
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crisply. “Craig, Lieth, and Consadeen! 
I arrest you for disturbing the peace.” 

“Arrest?” gasped Tom. “You're ar- 
resting us!” He stared at Renfrew, com- 
pletely flabbergasted. 

“You heard me,” said Renfrew. “I 
witnessed your assault on Doty; and 
Lieth and Consadeen aided and abetted 
the offense.” 

Doty chuckled. Tom lunged toward 
him. “It’s a frame-up!” he yelled as 
they dragged him back. “That’s the guy 
you ought to take, and you know it.” 

“The kid’s crazy!” said Doty. “I was 
peacefully planting stakes when he at- 
tacked me. Why, I don’t know.” 

“Tl tell you why!” Tom fairly choked 
with rage. “Because you planted the 
lake with deadheads to crack me up 
when I landed. That’s why. We got 
proof of it, too. Enough to put you 
and your whole gang in jail.” 

“Deadheads!” Doty was dumfounded. 
“T don’t know anything about dead- 
heads!” He glanced about him and 
fixed a grim eye on one bearded man. 
“So that’s what you meant, Postlewhit, 
when you talked about ‘soaking it to 
’em’!” He moved up on the man. “You 
cracked up a ship! You put a good pilot 
in jeopardy—” His fist came up in a 
flash. Renfrew leaped forward only in 
time to soften the blow that struck 
Postlewhit’s jaw with a thud. 

“Enough of that!” said Renfrew. “I’ve 
got a job for you, Doty! I’m requisi- 
tioning your plane.” 

“Who says you are!” Doty almost 
swung on Renfrew himself. 

“To take my prisoners to Simpson,” 
continued Renfrew evenly. 

“But you can’t do that!” blustered 
Doty. “That plane’s —” 

“You and your men leave me no al- 
ternative,” said Renfrew. “This game 
you’ve been playing got out of hand. 
The result is you’ve reduced transpor- 
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tation facilities. Your plane carries only 
five passengers, and you can let me 
have it to take in these prisoners on a 
charge of disturbing the peace, or I'll 
use it to take in you and your men on 
a charge of deliberately wrecking a 
plane and imperiling a pilot in the dis- 
charge of his duty.” 

Doty turned a sickly gray, and Tom 
felt a twinge of sympathy. The charge 
Renfrew mentioned would mean the 
loss of Cap Doty’s pilot’s license, and 
disgrace. 

“You win,” Doty said in a low voice. 
“And we deserve it. It was a screwy 
idea, anyway, trying to muscle in.” 

“So you wreck our ship, and stay 
here to stake a claim, while we go to 
jail!” said Tom, bitter again. “And you 
call that winning. I call it a dirty gyp!” 

“Don’t be a fool, kid,” said Doty, 
grinning with bloodstained lips. “I fly 
you down to Simpson in the Silver 
Ring’s ship. You appear before the 
magistrate and pay a ten-dollar fine. 
And the mining recorder’s office is 
right next to the magistrate’s court. All 
you got to do is wait for Lieth and 
Consadeen to record the claim. All I 
got to do is explain things to the boss.” 

Tom stared. Then realization of the 
strategy whereby Renfrew had refereed 
the fight, and seen that the high score 
went to the squarest player, swept 
over his face. 

“But look!” he cried. “It doesn’t seem 
right. You get the dirty end of the 
stick. I brought a couple of —” 

“Skip it,” said Doty. He exchanged 
with Renfrew a glance of complete un- 
derstanding. “Postlewhit ruined our 
hand. If I don’t fly you in, the inspect- 
or’s got to arrest us for causing that 
crackup. Come on. It’s a game.” 

“T hope, Tom,” said Renfrew, “that 
you'll come quietly.” 

His grin wasn’t easy to bear. 
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Inventors to the Front! 


Here’s Cash for the Nuttiest Gadgets. 


PLUTO PULLS STRING AND RELEASES WATER BOTTLE(Z) 
INTO PAIL (2) WEIGHT OF PAIL BRINGS DOWN HAND (3) — 


WAKING MONKEY (4 


) WHO GRABS FLY SWATTER(S)LO0KS 


THROUGH MAGNIFYING GLASS (6) RESULT: ONE DEAD FLEA 


CREWBALLS, lend us your ears 
(and we do mean you)! The time 
has come to invent. 

Away with old-fashioned ideas. Away 
with easy methods! Let us do -things 
the hard way! If it comes to driving a 
nail, beating an egg, pressing a pant, or 
scratching a flea, let’s be complicated 
about it. 

Youth today has brains. Let’s prove 
it! Let’s turn out a flock of inventions 
that would put Edison to shame, make 
Kettering groan in agony, and cause 
Watt, Whitney, Fulton and Don 
Ameche (we mean Alexander Graham 
Bell) to grow pale. 

For instance, driving a nail. You 
could hit it with a hammer, but why do 
it? There’s another way, as follows (if 
you can follow it): 4 

In a corner of your workroom is a 
tack-studded paddle operated by a 
spring. You trip a lever and the paddle 
whacks your best friend in the pants. 
Your best friend lets out a yell. The 
yell is picked up by a microphone 


hanging from the ceiling. The micro- 
phone converts his voice into electric- 
ity, and the current closes a switch, 
starting a motor. The motor turns a 
crankshaft. A piston attached to the 
crankshaft goes up and down. The end 
of the piston hits the nail and drives it 
into the board. 

Let us have your invention. You 
may explain it in words alone, or with 
a drawing. Winning inventions will re- 
ceive: 

First prize, $10. 

Second prize, $5. 

Third prize, $3. 

Next seven, $1. 

Be sure to put your name, age, and 
address at the top of the sheet, and 
also somewhere on the drawing if you 
have a drawing. Contest closes Decem- 
ber 17. Don’t ask us to return your 
entries. Results will be published in 
February. So turn to your desk, pick 
up a pencil, and work out a gadget 
that will be the wonder of this scien- 
tific age! 


Cash to Contestants 


Here Are the Winners in the Insurance Contest 


Bors do buy insurance. And those 
who haven’t yet bought it are 
thinking about it. We know, because of 
the sensible, clear-headed entries in 
our insurance contest announced in Oc- 
tober. 

We announced two subjects: “Why I 
Bought Life Insurance,” and “Why I 
Am Going to Buy Life Insurance.” 

First place and ten dollars goes to 
Jack Krafsic, Jr. (18), Portland, Ore. 
Second and five dollars, Harvey Bauer, 
(16), Lake Zurich, Ill. Third and three, 
Alvin Bernstein, (20), Chicago, Ill. 

The seven winners of one dollar are: 
Ben Binkley, Nashville, Tenn.; Marcel 
Britt, (16), Florence, Miss.; Justin P. 
Buckeridge, (19), Birmingham, Mich.; 
LeRoy Haugh, (14), Delavan, Minn.; 
Kenneth Lincoln, (18), Palo Alto, 
Calif.; Stephen Swartzbaugh, (15), 
York, Penn.; William Arlo Wengert, 
(16), Des Moines, Iowa. 

THE WINNING LETTER 


If the mountain won’t go to Mahomet, then 
Mahomet must go to the mountain! In the case 
of myself and the insurance agent, we both 
went after each other! 


When you buy products advertised in this magazine, you buy satisfaction 


My first job was at a filling station during va- 
cation. One of my best customers was an in- 
surance man, who tried his best to get me 
interested in having my life insured. Like most 
boys of fifteen, I couldn’t be bothered about 
something so far in the future. But one day I 
had a sad awakening. 

Bob, one of my best pals, was taken to the 
hospital for an operation for appendicitis. A few 
days later I visited him, and we talked of the 
great times we would soon be having skiing 
down Mt. Hood. But Bob was never to make 
any more fancy “‘christies’’ down its white 
slopes. Complications set in, ‘and he died a 
week later. His: death was a great shock to all 
who knew him, but for his folks it was a double 
tragedy. Bob’s hospital and funeral expenses 
only added to the load of debt and worry they 
were already carrying. 

I did some serious thinking the day I was 
pall bearer for Bob. Shortly after, thanks to 
my good FRIEND, the insurance agent, I was 
the owner of a $1000 policy on my life. For 
only a few cents a week I have the good feel- 
ing that if anything should happen to me, my 
death won't impose a financial burden on my 
parents. If I live, I will have a paid-up policy 
at thirty-five. Not bad! 

All _in all, I think INSURANCE is one of the 
best FRIENDS a fellow can have. 


Honorable mention: Jack Keith Agee, (12), 
Portsmouth, Va.; Raymond M. Bamburak, Vaux- 
hall, N. J.; Ted Brohl, Montclair, N. J.; Elizabeth 
Caler, (16), Warren, Ohio; Deloris Giltner, (17), 


Boulder, Colo.; Basil Hoover, (16), Cokeleys, W. © 


Va.; Hal T. King, (18), Flint, Mich.; Robert Lee 
Newell, (14), Ashland, Ill.; D. L. Noblitt, (16), 
Billings, Mo.; Gus Schlichenmaier, (20), Peoria, 
Ill.; James Still Tiller, (13), Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Sherwood Wharton, (14), Altoona, Penn. 


Scrooge the Second 


(Continued from page 16) 


Square Jaw tensed forward on his seat. 
The engine lunged ahead, side rods 
kicking up clouds of heavy snow. 

In any kind of weather, trains crawled 
very slowly around the curve. It was 
the sharpest one on the O.S., and the 
cliff on the outside dropped straight 
down a thousand feet. Chuck froze on 
his side of the cab as they roared to- 
ward the snow-filled curve. The hog 
weaved sickeningly. The curve tugged 
at her wheels and she groaned like a 
live thing. Chuck felt the wheels on his 
side rise off the rails and closed his eyes 
for the smashing lunge and the tumble 
over and over to the rocky gulch be- 
low. The hog shuddered. Then, sud- 
denly, she righted herself and the 
wheels dropped back on the rails with 
a reassuring thump. They were through! 

Square Jaw raised his forearm and 
wiped off beads of sweat. Chuck wanted 
to slap the old fellow on the back. Only 
a perfect engineer, like Square Jaw 
Davis, could have smashed that drift. 

Coupled on his train again, Square 
Jaw moved slowly forward. Anticipa- 
tion burned in his eyes and he was al- 
most smiling. When they rounded the 
rocky point, he reached up with both 
hands and pulled on his whistle cord! 

“Remember that ordinance!” Chuck 
yelled. 

Square Jaw took one hand from the 
cord long enough to snap his fingers. 
“That fer their ordinance,” he snorted. 

The train rolled up to the loading 
platform with the steamboat whistle 
still blaring. Then, as an insulting fin- 
ish, Square Jaw yanked a series of 
short, derisive toots, while he pulled on 
until Hank’s private buggy was along- 
side the loading platform. 

Tom Owens, heading some twenty 
huskies, charged furiously at the cab. 
“You're under arrest!” yelled the town 
marshal, grasping Square Jaw’s arm. 

“An’ you won’t get off with a fine 
this time,” rasped Tom Owens. 

They hauled Square Jaw from his 
cab and marched him back to the load- 
ing platform, where the justice of the 
peace waited. Once more the ordinance 
about whistling was read, and once 
more Square Jaw was asked, “Guilty, 
or not guilty?” 

“Guess you heard my whistle, didn’t 
you? Ain’t none of you deaf, are you?” 

“I sentence you to thirty days in 
jail!” said the justice. 

That’s when Hank Morris edged into 
the crowd of men. The miners recog- 
nized him and fell back. 


“Don’t be alarmed, folks. We're just 
passing the municipal golf course!” 


“What’s going on?” he demanded. 

Tom Owens explained heatedly. 

Hank grinned. “Sure, I know Square 
Jaw Davis,” he chuckled. “Got a great 
big bark and a mighty little bite.” He 
gestured toward the five refrigerator 
cars. “These cars are loaded with farm 
produce—flour, meats, fruits, turkeys, 
and all the trimmings—donated by the 
good folks of Sage. The O.S. Railroad 
handled them to here free of freight 
charges. My private car is loaded with 
toys and nuts and candies. I’m going 
to read a couple of telegrams I re- 
ceived, and they'll be self-explanatory.” 
Hank took two papers from his pocket. 

“The first one,” he resumed, “I got 
about a week ago. It reads: ‘If you 
don’t want the starvation of a flock of 
coal miners, their wives, and children 
on your conscience, better hustle to 
Sage.’ It’s signed Square Jaw Davis. 

“The second telegram reads: ‘Called 
meeting of farmers and business men 
in Sage last night. Five carloads of food 
donated to feed your starving miners. 
What you going to do about it?’ It’s 
also signed Square Jaw Davis. And for 
that, you’re throwing him in jail?” 

Feet shifted nervously. Then Tom 
Owens looked Square Jaw in the eye 
and blurted out, “What kind of an old 
rascal are you?” But his voice was 
suspiciously husky as he went on. “You 
come on this job and get every man in 
town fighting with you. You get your- 
self arrested and fined. You smash up 
our Christmas tree. Then you pull 
this—” Tom’s voice quit him entirely. 

“Owens,” snapped Hank Morris, 
beckoning. Then he began whispering 
in Tom Owens’ ear, and the red-haired 
Mayor began to smile. Suddenly he 
grabbed Square Jaw’s arm. 

“Half a dozen of you men hike over 
town,” he commanded. “Turn out every 
woman and child and line them up 
around the Christmas tree. A couple of 
you help me drag this old rascal into 
that private car. I’m determined to 
punish him, an’ Hank Morris just told 
me how!” 

Kicking and struggling, Square Jaw 
was hauled to the private car. Hank 
Morris was inside, unwrapping a brand- 
new Santa Claus outfit. Into this, Square 
Jaw was literally stuffed, with Hank 
Morris talking all the while. 

“I was going to close down my mine 
up here,” he said. “I’d made enough 
money to last me, and had half for- 
gotten there were several hundred folks 
depending on digging my coal to make 
a living. I’ve demand for the coal; so 
I'm going to start operating the mine 
six days a week. Nobody’s to blame for 
that but old Square Jaw Davis!” 

Square Jaw stood there glowering 
back of his walrus mustache and his 
Santa Claus whiskers. His face was 
grimy and the right side of his soiled 
jumper stuck out between his red coat 
and pants. But none of the children 
would be likely to notice that, because 
a dozen miners were loading sacks with 
toys and candy and nuts. 

And by the time they halted under 
the Christmas tree, even Square Jaw 
was entering into the spirit of it all. 
Looking at the faces of the hungry chil- 
dren, he cleared his throat and made a 
speech. 

“That set-down strike your teacher 
teld you about,” he rumbled, “didn’t 
cripple me so bad as I thought at first. 
When I checked up, I found I had 
plenty of toys to go around. So step 
right up an’ get ’em. Santa Claus has 
come to Floresta!” 

“And Scrooge the Second has lived 
up to his storybook character,” huskily 
added Hank Morris. 
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‘WINGED MYSTERY by Alan 
Gregg. Illustrated. A young 
amateur detective helps solve an 
exciting mystery of pilotless air- 
planes and strange footprints. $1.75 
JERRY AT THE ACADEMY by 
Elmer Ferris. Ulustrated by 
Everett Shinn. Jerry, who lives in 
the 1880's, works and fights for 
an education. $2.00 
HILL DOCTOR by Hubert Skid- 
more. Illustrated. York Allen, M.D., finds the Blue 
Ridge natives suspicious of his new-fangled ideas. $2. 

Send your name on a penny post card for complete 

catalog. JUNIOR BOOKS, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 

14 W. 49th St., Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 


“Hi Feblers! 1M GETTING 
AGRETSCH DRUM # 
THIS CHRISTMAS!” 


You'll never forget the thrill of owning 
your first real drum...a GRETSCH 
DRUM...the kind that big-name 
drummers play, stars like Bernie Mat- 
tinson, Billy Gladstone, O’Neil Spencer. 
Drums that big band leaders prefer 
above all others. Here’s a present for 
you ambitious chaps that leads to a 
money-making career later. No tedi- 
ous lessons necessary; playing a drum 
comes naturally to any regular boy!. 
Cultivate a hobby today that can 
make big money for you tomorrow. 
Send periny postcard for FREE DRUM Cata- 
logue and full information about EASY-PAY- 
MENT Plan and FREE TRIAL through your 
GRETSCH dealer. Address Dept. A 121 


The FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Tierney’s Christmas Gift 


the opening and closing of the door be- 
hind the bookcase?” 

“Special job. Mr. Van Wharton had 
two keys and I keep one in my safe. 
Maybe I can save you time by calling 
up the contractor and have him make 
up the list of people you want from his 
payrolls. The penthouse was built only 
about four years ago.” 

Tierney thanked him and promised 
to be back by five o’clock in the after- 
noon. He took the subway to the big 
apartment house once more and had 
Mr. Van Wharton take him to the pent- 
house. The day was brilliant but there 
had been a shower during the night. 
Jim studied every foot of the garden, 
using a powerful enlarging glass. There 
were no footprints on the sod and, of 
course, there would be none in the 
gravelled walks. But he found certain 
smutty spots and studied these care- 
fully. Every day he had lugged up a 
scuttle of coal for Maggie’s kitchen 
range and he knew coal dust. These 
spots were made by coal dust. 

“I doped it right,” he told himself. 
“I’m on my way. The guy brought this 
in. He got into the apartment through 
the coal chute and came up the service 
elevator. If I get him he’ll have coal 
dust in his clothes.” 

He thanked Mr. Van Wharton and 
took the service elevator to the fur- 
nace room far below. 

Tierney found the engineer on duty 
and asked him about his stoker. 

“I fired the bum when he reported 
for duty last night,” was the answer. 
“After I left at midnight, night before 
last, he goes out, gets drunk and is 
arrested.” 

That seemed to let out the stoker as 
an accomplice. Jim lost no time in get- 
ting to the office of the contractor who 
had already prepared the list of his 
workers at the architect’s request. 

“Did you look after the wiring of the 
secret chamber as well as the construc- 
tion?” Jim asked. 

“T handled everything right here, Mr. 
Tierney. We have a highclass man for 
every branch of construction.” : 

“How many people worked on the 
estimates from the architect’s plans?” 

“Only one, Bill Snowden.” 

“Call him in and ask him about some 
work he has on hand so I can take a 
peek at him, if you don’t mind.” 

A buzzer brought in Snowden, a lean 
young man, alert as a ferret, his nar- 
tow face sallow, his clothes untidy. 
When he had returned to his work 
Tierney asked about the making of 
the special lock and keys. 

“TI attended to that also. I specialize 
in work for very wealthy people and 
relieve them of all details.” 

Jim got the address of Bill Snowden 
and of the locksmith. Before leaving 
he studied the plans made for the elec- 
trical work and observed the care with 
which the wall measurements of the 
penthouse study were made for the 
placing of the hidden button. Book- 
shelf or no bookshelf, the thief and 
murderer had only to take a tapeline 
with him to find the hidden switch to 
the Van Wharton treasure. 

Fat and slow of movement, Tierney 
was going fast with the solution of the 
mystery. It was a busy day and when 
he reached Inspector Sweeney’s office 
he was tired. 

“Your people got anything, Chief?” 

“Not a thing, Jim. They got the 
housekeeper and the maids under 
shadow and the night hall man and a 
couple of dozen others.” 

“How about the ether?” asked Jim. 

“T’ve got my best man on that. You 
can’t get it from drug stores without a 


(Continued from page 10) 


prescription and so my man worked 
on the hospitals and found that a good- 
sized phial of it was stolen from Essex 
Hospital less than a week ago.” 

“Any suspect?” 

“He’s been working on the orderlies 
and he found one with a record. Did 
a term for burglary.” 

“Got him locked up?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Fine, Boss. Maybe he can-tell us 
where to find a man small enough to 
go down a coal chute and who has coal 
dust in his clothes and a tapeline in his 
pocket, perhaps smudged with coal 
dust.” 


While waiting for the hospital or- 
derly to talk, Tierney sought informa- 
tion as to just where the slender Bill 
Snowden spent his spare time. After 
a hard day’s work, Jim discovered, 
Snowden would head for a saloon or 
the waterfront not far from the con- 
tractor’s office in the West Fifties, near 
the North River. Essex Hospital was 
only three blocks away. It looked like 
a tie-up between Snowden, who had 
access to the plans of the Van Whar- 
ton secret chamber, and the hospital 
orderly. There was one other tie-up 
Jim hoped for, a tie-up with the man 
who had fashioned the keys to the lock 
of the penthouse. 

Following up this line, Jim went in 
search of the locksmith, whose shop 
was in Harlem. 

The bespectacled old proprietor 
dropped his work and stuck his shaggy 
white head into a back door before 
greeting his visitor. “Are you there, 
Moriarity?” he growled. 

“I’m here,” came back a surly voice. 
“And I’m telling you I don’t work over- 
time from now on.” 

“Excuse me,” the locksmith apolo- 
gized to Jim, “but he drives me crazy. 
Young man with a large family that he 
leaves half starved while he carouses. 
But is he a good worker? Brilliant.” 

“IT wanted to ask you if you could 
make three keys for me for an old 
lock, an antique,” said Jim. 

“We make any kind of locks and 


keys.” 
“They are for an old chest where I 
keep important papers and some 


money, and I wouldn’t like a key to it 
to fall in the wrong hands.” 

“We do a lot of confidential work 
of that sort, sir,” Tierney was assured. 

“But should all my keys become lost 
or misplaced would I have to bring the 
chest over here?” 

“Not at all,” laughed the old man. 
“In special jobs I keep a file with a 
copy of each key made. Each is labeled 
with the name and address of the 
customer.” 

The old detective thanked him and 
promised to bring him in some busi- 
ness. His heart beat rapidly as he left 
the place, as rapidly as the heart of a 
hound that had picked up a hot scent. 
If the place where Bill Snowden, the 
man with access to the plans for the 
secret chamber, and the ex-con orderly, 
with access to ether, was the same 
place as that used by the dissolute and 
surly Moriarity, Jim would have the 
third link in his chain, the man with 
access to the penthouse key. Many fea- 
ture stories had been published about 
the Van Wharton gem collection. But 
no one save the owner, his wife, his 
architect and the architect’s contractor 
was supposed to know where the gems 
were kept. No one, that is, but three 
men—an architect’s employee, a key 
maker, and a hospital orderly. 

Jim waited until Moriarity knocked 
off for the day and then followed him. 
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The man’s shambling walk took him by 
side streets straight to the waterfront 
basement, and as Jim cautiously fol- 
lowed him in he caught a glimpse of 
Bill Snowden, waiting at a table. 


Jim decided to give Snowden and 
Moriarity time enough to accumulate 
their evening supply of drinks before 
making an arrest. Backing out of the 
entry way, he hopped a taxi to head- 
quarters and caught Sweeney just as 
he was ready to call it a day. 

“What about the hospital orderly?” 
he asked abruptly. : 

“He admits the theft of the ether. 
Said he passed it to a man named 
Snowden in a_ riverside saloon but 
hasn’t been paid for it yet.” 

“Fine. I have Snowden. Here’s his 
home address, Chief. Get a man up 
there with a search warrant and have 
him take all the guy’s clothes over to 
the police laboratory in Brooklyn. Coal 
dust, see? Have his rooms searched 
thoroughly besides.” . 

“How about the key end of the mys- 
tery, Jim?” 

“It ain’t any mystery now. I got 
him, too. They’re together waiting for 
me to collar them.” : 

“Sure you're right, Jim?” 

“The money for the widders will be 
hanging on their tree Christmas morn- 
ing. I don’t want any complications 
about that Christmas ‘gift. If an active 
member of the force makes the collar 
the reward goes to the pension fund or 
somethin’. I’ll have to take them alone. 
Then I turn them over to you, see? 
They ought to be pretty high by now. 
Til just run over to the dump they’re 
in and put ’em into the wagon and 
bring ‘em down here. Won't take 
more’n an hour. Then we eat.” 

“Tl be waiting for you and by that 
time our man on the Snowden job 
ought to have the clothes on the way 
to Brooklyn and be here to report.” 

There was no fight in either Snow- 
den or Moriarity. Jim showed his 
badge to the barkeeper, quickly hand- 
cuffed the two together and took them 
to the wagon waiting around the cor- 
ner. He and the prisoners reached 
Sweeney’s office just as a young mod- 
ern graduate of the Police Academy’ 
rushed in lugging a suitcase. He could 
hardly speak from excitement. 

“Whatsa matter?” asked Jim, with a 
feigned look of alarm on his fat face. . 
“Whatsa matter, Chief? This lad’s go- 
ing to have a fit.” 

“It’s all here, Inspector,” panted the 
young man. “All the jewels, the ether 
bottle, and the key!” 

“And what about the clothes?” Jim 
asked. 

“There was a gray suit all covered 
with coal dust. I sent it over to Brook- 
lyn with the rest of his things.” 

“A swell job, kid,” said Tierney. “He 
ought to have a week off with pay for 
that fast work, Chief.” ~ 

“Well,” mused Sweeney with a 
smile. “His work helped a lot. If you 
say so I'll give him that week off. Be- 
gins tomorrow morning, Adams, and 
thank you.” 

He pressed a button and a uni- 
formed sergeant on duty at his door 
entered. “Throw these birds in the 
clink downstairs, Sergeant. Separate 
cells. Enter charges of homicide and 
burglary against them and also against 
the man in Number _ Three.” 

“Do we eat now?” asked Tierney 
slanting his derby on his round head. 

“Just as soon as I telephone Mr. Van 
Wharton, Jim. He'll be wanting to 
write out a fat check. That Christmas 
gift, you know.” 


Two Foot Takes a Cruise 


(Continued from page 19) 


himself and gone right down,” someone 
said. 

“Yeh. Poor little kid. How’d he get 
aboard?” 

“I don’t know. Boy, but was he 
traveling when he went past me!” 

“Yeah, man! I heard he was the ad- 
miral’s son.” 

“Who, that? Naw, he was too ugly,” 
somebody said. 

Then a voice from somewhere said, 
“Yeh?” and froze Lee’s blood. “You 
think so?” Two Foot snarled from 
somewhere forward. 

The others apparently hadn’t heard; 
so Lee walked slowly away from the 
rail and, with everyone else watching 
the lifeboats, he strolled along by him- 
self. 

From somewhere in space Two Foot 
spoke again. “Stick ’em up, sailor,” he 
ordered. 

Lee looked up and down and around 
but Two Foot was nowhere. 

Then: “Up here, you lug,” Two Foot 
instructed him. 

Lee looked up to find the brat lying 
in the muzzle of a turret gun. Lee 
jumped for him but only caught his 
fingers in the rifling as Two Foot slid 
down inside. As soon as he landed on 
deck, Two Foot’s head appeared again. 

Lee beckoned. “Come on, lad,” he 
said sweetly. 

“Whatcha want, pickle-puss?” 

“Just to run and play,” Lee said. 

“Not rough?” Two Foot asked. 

“Oh, no!” Lee assured him, already 
seeing Two Foot safe in the ship’s brig, 
chains on wrists and ankles. 

“Okay, here I come,” Two Foot said 
and shot out of the gun, sailing along 
through the air and landing, in a sitting 
position, on Lee’s head. 

By the time Lee got to his feet, 
there was a great din around him as 
men shouted, “Here he is! There he 
goes!” And Two Foot was gone again, 
this time toward the bow. 


They scoured the Texas from bilge 
to foretop, hawsepipe to rudderpost— 
without success. By the end of the day 
Lee was certain that if Two Foot were 
still aboard he had turned into a thin 
layer of gray paint somewhere. 

But by midnight even Lee had to 
stop worrying about Two Foot, for the 
Texas was going through heavy 
weather. The decks were roped off, 


hatches battened, and Lee, wet and 
cold, was standing the midnight-to-four- 


a.m. deck watch. The ship was pound- 
ing badly, the bow going fathoms deep 
into the waves, then lifting them up in 
solid masses and hammering them back 
along the deck. 

Around three in the morning Lee got 
word from the bridge to check the lash- 
ings holding the boats on deck ahd re- 
port. Struggling around as the sea 
pounded him, Lee found all lashings 
secure, the boats all right. He was very 
careful with the mosquito job and then 
reported all well. 

He was standing there then, shiver- 
ing in the lee of a turret, when he be- 
gan to wonder about the torpedo boat. 
There had been only two lashings on 
that—heavy enough and going to ring 
bolts in the deck—but he thought he 
remembered seeing three when the of- 
ficer was lecturing about it. 

Wet and stiff, Lee made his way back 
to the boat and began fumbling around 
in the wet darkness. Soon his stiff 
fingers found a limp lashing streaming 
in the scupper. He held it for a second, 
thinking fast. He had reported all well: 
he couldn’t tell the bridge that the lash- 
ing had just parted—that was a lie. 
Lee decided to fix it himself and say 
nothing about it. 

He struggled around the stern of the 
boat and was about to get the lashing 
over when a wave smashed into him. 
Clinging to the torpedo boat, he felt 
the whole thing quiver and slide aft an 
inch or so under the impact of water. 
Scared to run to the speaking tube, Lee 
yelled for help, his voice blown out of 
his mouth. 

Then Two Foot, appearing from no- 
where, bellowed in his ear, “Want some 
help, sailor?” 

Without time to think about Two 
Foot, Lee yelled that he should pass 
the lashing up and climbed aboard the 
torpedo boat. Another wave slammed 
the craft back six inches farther, putting 
a terrific strain on the forward lashings. 
Fighting to keep from being swept 
overboard, Lee reached down to where 
Two Foot was pushing a loop of the 
hawser up to him. 

It was too late. The Texas scooped 
up an immense wave with her bow and 
flung it angrily back against the mos- 
quito boat. The lashings parted all to- 
gether, the ring bolts snapped out of 
the deck, and the hawser burned out of 
Lee’s hands as.the little boat was swept 
straight aft by the water. 

With the sea roaring around him, Lee 
frantically reached over 
the transom, one hand 
searching wildly for Two 
Foot. When he tried to 
yell, water rushed into 
his mouth, more water 
poured all over him, and 
he could hear the stan- 
chions of the life rail 
snapping as the boat 
tore through them. 

Then his fingers 
touched wet, slick oil- 
cloth. With all his 
strength, he grabbed and 
pulled upward. A flash 
of lightning showed Two 
Foot hanging inside a 
sou’wester coat twenty 
sizes too big for him, his 
face swallowed by a sou’- 
wester hat around his 
Adam’s apple. 

As the boat plunged 
over the side, Lee jerked 
Two Foot down into the 
cockpit beside him and 
huddled over him as the 
boat landed on her gun- 
wales and turned turtle. 
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Solid water jammed them down but as 
Lee started to drag Two Foot to the 
wild surface, the torpedo boat flipped 
upright again and stayed there, floating 
sluggishly with her cockpits full of 
water. 

Still clinging to Two Foot’s coat, Lee 
yelled, “Are you all right?” 

“Me? Sure!” Two Foot answered. 
“Let go me coat, pal,” he added, strug- 
gling in Lee’s grip. 

Lee turned loose slowly and for a 
few seconds they sat there motionless, 
stunned, water up to their chins. Strug- 
gling up, Lee began to shout, cupping 
his hands against the flying spray. But 
the wind was yowling so that he 
couldn’t hear his own voice. Shielding 
his eyes, he caught a glimpse of the 
Texas masthead light just before it 
dipped out of sight behind a wave. Lee 
sat down in the water again and looked 
at Two Foot. 

“It'll be an hour before they know 
I’m gone,” he remarked. 

“What about me?” Two Foot de- 
manded angrily. “I didn’t want to come 
with you, you lug. I liked it on the 
Texas.” 

Lee glared at him. “That’s gratitude 
for you,” he declared. “If you don’t 
like it here, get out.” 

“Out there?” Two Foot asked, look- 
ing at the wild sea. 

“Shut up,” Lee snapped. “See if 
you can find anything to bail with.” 

“Why bail?” Two Foot asked “This 
boat bails itself.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I was at the lecture about it,” Two 
Foot declared. “I heard the guy say the 
cockpits were self-bailing. Where were 
you?” 

“Where were you?” Lee demanded. 

“Oh, me?” Two Foot asked. “He said 
it had airtight chambers—I was just 
testing em. They were airtight; so I 
had to get out.” 

By that time the cockpits had bailed 
themselves and they were sitting there 
very comfortably as the sea walloped 
them around but only spray came 
aboard. Lee stood up again but the 
night was pitch-dark and he saw no 
more sign of the ships. “They’ll never 
find us now,” he said sadly. 

Two Foot stood up beside him, 
shielding his eyes and looking all 
around. “They aren’t even looking for 
us,” he said cheerfully, “but they'll want 
this boat, me lad.” 

Lee sat down with his head in his 
hands. 
me. This is the only one of these tor- 
pedo boats they’ve got—they won’t like 
losing it, Two Foot.” 

“Naw, they won’t,” Two Foot agreed. 
“They'll be looking for it.” 

But no searchlights appeared, no 
gray hulls, as they sat there while time 
dragged on until at last the sun came 
up. The wind died but the sea was still 
running very high. 

“Ah, woe, woe is me,” Lee said sadly, 
gazing at the empty ocean around him. 
Then he looked at Two Foot. “Why is 
it that every time you come around I 
get into a lot of trouble, pal?” 

Two Foot eased away. “Want to 
make something of it?” he asked. 

“Aw, shut up,” Lee said wearily, and 
stood up to stretch his cold body. As 
far as he could see, there was nothing 
but green mountains of water lunging 
up all around him. “Well,” he said, “it 
looks like we’re in for it.” 

“Don’t see anything?” Two Foot 
asked. 

“Water.” 

“The lunkheads,” Two Foot snorted. 
Then he looked up at Lee. “Well, let’s 
crank up this crate and go home then,” 
he said. 

Lee glared at him scornfully. “We're 
two hundred miles from shore without 
even a compass, you dope.” 


“Yeh, that’s what’s worrying - 


“Who? Me?” Two Foot asked. Then 
he reached over and took the engine 
crank out of its bracket. Standing up, 
he balanced it in his hands. “Who? 
Me?” he asked again. 

“Yeh, dope, you.” 

Two Foot swung but he missed. “Just 
testing,” he remarked. 

He began fumbling in his pockets. 
He pulled out a corkscrew and laid it 
on the seat beside him. Then some 
pieces of string, half a glass marble, a 
bottle top or so, five cents, a red rubber 
ball, and a toy tank. He wound up the 
tank and let it run around on the seat 
while he went on bringing stuff out of 
his pants. At last he came up with a 
huge, multi-bladed knife. 

“Here,” he said, handing it to Lee. 
“Now, who’s a dope?” he asked, bal- 
ancing the crank. 

Set into the handle of the knife was 
a compass. Lee looked at the shivering 
little needle. “I take it all back,” he 
murmured. “If they held their course, 
we can find them. By now they ought 
to be coming back this way.” 

Two Foot turned on the ignition and 
pushed the starters. After a few tries 
the engines began turning over sweetly. 
“Some boat,” Two Foot said as he 
pushed the clutches forward. 

Lee took the helm and turned the 
boat carefully through a trough and 
into the pounding seas. “Open her up 
a little, engineer,” he said. 

Two Foot slapped the throttles open 
and the boat nearly jumped out of the 
water. Lee yelled and made a grab for 
the throttles but Two Foot pushed his 
hand away. “Let’s see what she’ll do,” 
he yelled. “The Navy wants her tested, 
doesn’t it? Okay, we’ll test her.” 

The boat came down out of the sky, 
crashed into a wave top, bounced down 
into a trough, and slapped the next 
wave wide open. Solid sheets of water 
flew up on both sides and the boat 
went over on her bilge—but kept go- 
ing. “Wow!” Two Foot yelled and gave 
the throttle another inch. With arms 
and legs wrapped around the clutch 
handle, he hung on for dear life as the 
boat pitched headfirst into the seas, 
shot straight up the wave, bounced, 
rolled, and jumped across the water. 

After a few minutes of that Lee re- 
alized that the boat could really take 
anything. Then, having nothing to do 
but steer until he found the ships, he 
began worrying about a few dozen 
other things. “Two Foot,” he yelled— 
“come here, son.” 

Two Foot eased aft. “Watcha want, 
dribble-puss?” 

“A little talk, lad,” Lee said. “Now 
get this straight. When we get aboard 
I do all the talking, see?” 

“And get me thrown in the brig.” 

“Naw, you don’t understand how the 


land lies, son,” Lee said gently. “I re- 
ported to the bridge that this boat was 
securely lashed, see. Presto, overboard 
she goes. That makes it look bad for 
me. So, if you'll kindly keep your yap 
buttoned, I'll do all the talking. See?” 
“T bet,” Two Foot murmured and 
went back to open the throttles wide. 


But Lee did very little talking.”Since 
the torpedo boat was making a good 
forty knots. even in that water, it 
wasn’t long before the masts of the on- 
coming ships appeared on the horizon. 
With white water going up all around 
him, Lee held her steady; Two Foot 
kept the throttles jammed open, and 
she really came home! The Texas’ rail 
was dark with men when he throttled 
down and came into the lee as the 
battleship stopped, her cranes already 
swung out. Lee and Two Foot attached 
bow and stern lifts and rode aboard. 

As Lee stepped out of the boat, Red 
Magruder, purple in the face, grabbed 
him and hurried him off to Admiral’s 


Country while Two Foot trotted along — 


behind. 

The admiral was not pleased. Lee 
watched him take a long breath as he 
got ready to fire a blast, but he didn’t 
get a chance, for Two Foot, leaning 
against the rail, said cheerfully, “Some 
boat!” The admiral looked briefly at 
him and turned back to glare at Lee. 
“Yeh,” Two Foot said a little louder, 
“some boat! She turned right upside 
down with us—but there she is.” 

“Mister Lee—” the admiral began, 
but Two Foot walked across to him. 

“Now, take it easy,” Two Foot said, 
“Sf Lee and I hadn’t gotten aboard the 
boat, you wouldn’t have it back.” 

“Gotten aboard!” the admiral yelled. 
“You reported all secu—” 

“Yeh,” Two Foot interrupted, going 
up to the admiral. “Come on,” he said, 
taking that angry man’s fist. “Let’s talk 
this over, man to man.” 

Lee never knew what Two Foot said 
but when he and the smiling, jaunty 
admiral came back from a little stroll 
forward, the Old Man wanted only de- 
tails of how the boat had handled, taken 
the seas, turned upright. Over a very 
fine lunch the admiral, Two Foot, and 
Lee decided that the Navy had some- 
thing in their new torpedo boats. 

And it was with reluctance that later 
the admiral radioed Pensacola to send 
a plane for Two Foot. “Like to have 
you aboard, young man,” the admiral 
said, as the plane bobbed up and down, 
waiting, “but I’d have a hard time ex- 
plaining you to Washington, you know.” 

“That’s okay,” Two Foot said, going 
down the gangplank. At the bottom he 
looked up at Lee and winked a horrible 
wink. “I'll be seein’ ya, sailor,” he said 
ominously. 


“That'll do for now, Jenkins; put him back in his bowl.” 
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The Black Tanker 


(Continued from page 7) 


want to ship out. Too bad you didn’t 
come last week. I could have put you 
on a freighter going to Yokohama and 
Shanghai.” 

“But haven’t you another ship that 
will be going soon?” 

Mr. Deakins shrugged. “No telling. 
Those blamed pickets may stay here a 
month. Sorry you came at a time like 
this. You find me in a bad mood. I’m 
losing hundreds of dollars every day.” 

The other man spoke from his chair. 
“Those pickets may be losing plenty of 
relations every day, Fred. You can’t 
blame them for trying to stop the ship- 
ping of war supplies.” 

“Maybe not,” Mr. Deakins admitted. 
He changed his tone. “How’s that no- 
account nephew of mine?” 

“Oh, Bill’s fine, sir. Studying hard.” 

“Yeah? I see you're a loyal friend. 
Well, if this picketing keeps up and 
our foreign trade goes to smash, Bill 
may have to drop out of college and go 
to work. I’m afraid there won’t be 
many more monthly checks from Uncle 
Fred. You tell him that when you go 
back.” 

“I'm not going back, Mr. Deakins. 
I’ve got to get to China.” Rance ex- 
plained his reason. 

Mr. Deakins’ face grew sober, “I’m 
sorry to hear about your folks. But 
you’d better make up your mind to 
stay home. I don’t know when I can 
do anything for you, and you don’t 
want to hang around the docks indefi- 
nitely.” 

“T’ve got to get to China,” 
said again. “Somehow.” 

“Sorry,” said Mr. Deakins, “but 
there’s nothing I can do for you. If you 
could manage to scrape together about 
a hundred dollars, you could go third 
class from Seattle. It’s cheaper than 
out of here.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Deakins. Vll think it 
over.” Rance turned away. : 

His shoulders drooped as he crossed 
the shed. Maybe it would be a good 
idea to take a bus to Seattle and buy 
a steerage ticket there. At the door he 
paused and reached for his wallet in 
his hip pocket. How much money had 
he, anyway? Eighty dollars—eighty- 
five? All at once he stood still. His 
pocket was empty. 

Hurriedly he searched his other 
pockets. No, his money was gone. How 
could he possibly have lost it? Wait— 
what an innocent fool he’d been! Buy- 
ing a meal for an unknown sailor and 
getting his pocket picked in return! 

With a determined movement he 
swung open the door and stepped out- 
side. He had no eyes now for the 
marching pickets. There was just one 
person he wanted to see. Toppy! 


Rance 


CHAPTER TWO 


“XJ OU WANT that little Londoner? 
Well, he left here nearly an hour 
ago.” 

This was all that Rance could learn 
at Jim’s Place. And during the next 
three hours in searching every grog- 
shop along the Embarcadero, he 
learned no more. He was an outsider, 
and the water front protected its own. 

It was seven o’clock when he stum- 
bled upon the Seamen’s Church Home. 
Now why hadn’t he thought of such a 
meeting place for seamen in port? He 
went in, swung by tables piled with 
magazines and surrounded by men, and 
asked a clerk at a corner counter if he 
knew a little cockney seaman called 
Toppy. 

“Sure I do—everybody knows 
Toppy. But I haven’t seen him lately.” 
The clerk leaned forward. “You're not 


the only person asking for him tonight. 
See that tall, lanky sailor over there? 
That’s Swede Jorgenson, a pal of Top- 
py’s. The Swede’s hunting for Toppy 
too—their ship’s sailing tonight. Want 
me to call him over?” 

“Tf you will.” 

The clerk raised his voice. “Oh, 
Jorgenson! Here’s another fellow look- 
ing for your friend.” 

Swede Jorgenson approached with a 
swaying stride. “What you want?” 

‘T’'d like to get hold of Toppy—for 
just about two minutes.” 

“Trouble for Toppy, yah?” The 
Swede frowned. “Come outside. We 
talk there.” 

On the sidewalk the tall seaman lis- 
tened without interrupting. “Of course, 
I’m not sure,” Rance ended, “that 
Toppy took my money. But I’d like 
to ask him, just the same.” 

“Sure, I understand. But I don’t tink 
Toppy would steal your purse, Mister. 
Maybe he yoost happen to pick it up. 
Maybe he done dat. Maybe dat’s why 
I don’t find Toppy. I tink all the time 
he have no money—and maybe he got 
plenty.” 

“Any idea where he might go to 
spend it?” 

“Yah. Ibgot good idea. At Whiskey 
Dick’s. Yoost come along with me.” 

Jorgenson turned and swung up the 
sidewalk, away from the water front. 
Rance fell into step beside him. “Are 
you and Toppy sailing tonight?” 

“Yah, if the third mate gets full 
crew. He tells me, ‘Jorgenson, I give 
you one hour to find Toppy. Dead or 
alive, bring him in.” Toppy, you see, is 
good seaman when he’s on board ship.” 

“Toppy told me he didn’t have a 
job.” 

“He’s got a yob, all right. He’s yoost 
sorry he signed on dis ship. She’s a 
tanker—an old one. Toppy don’t like 
idea of sleeping and working over gaso- 
line. But he signed on her three days 
ago.” : 

They turned a corner and pushed 
through a swinging door into the blaz- 
ing light and raucous revelry of Whis- 
key Dick’s. Rance stared down a nar- 
row room with a long bar that was now 
completely lined with boisterous sea- 
men. At the far end, seated atop the 
bar, a glass held high in one hand, was 
Toppy. 

“One more round on me,” he was 
shouting thickly. “Fill ’°em up, me man 
—fill ’em up!” 

In the midst of a roar of approval, 
Swede Jorgenson went up to the little 
cockney and lifted him down from his 
perch. 

“Wot yer doing?” shrilled Toppy. 
“Lemme alone, yer big square’ead!” 

Jorgenson explained briefly to those 
around that Toppy’s ship was about 
to sail, and the seamen nodded with 
understanding. Finally Toppy, still pro- 
testing, threw several silver dollars 
onto the counter, and permitted Jor- 
genson to propel him toward the front 
door. Rance followed. 

Jorgenson’s voice was soothing as he 
pushed his friend out to the sidewalk. 
“Now, Toppy, don’t make no fuss. We 
go down to dock. The third mate’s 
waitin’. We go out in launch to our 
ship. The Zambora she sail at nine 
o'clock.” 

“Swede, yer go down an’ tell Tod 
Moran I ain’t sailin’. I don’t ship out 
on any bloomin’ tanker. It’s dynamite.” 

“You gotta go,” Swede Jorgenson in- 
sisted. “Captain Jarvis says so.” 

Toppy peered across at Rance. 
“Who’s this blighter? Wot’s ’e doin’ 
’ere?” 

Jorgenson said soberly, “It looks like 
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trouble for you, Toppy. Where’d you 
get all that money you spent?” 

Swaying, Toppy began to laugh. 
“Well, if it ain’t the little boy with 
the wrist watch! Cheerio, dearie. Wot 
yer wiitin’ fer? Wy don’t yer call the 
police?” 

Surprised, Rance stepped back. “You 
bet I'll call the police,” he announced 
grimly. “That was my money you 
spent, wasn’t it?” 

“Sure it was yer money. An’ it’s 
gone. Go find a flatfoot. I’m ready ter 
be locked up. Then the Swede can’t 
tike me on board that blarsted tanker.” 
Toppy produced two dimes and a 
nickel. “This is wot’s left. Yer can 
’ave it, Mr. Wristwatch.” 

“So you drank up eighty dollars in 
four hours! I ought to call the police, 
all right.” 

“Now, Mister,” Jorgenson pleaded, 
“don’t do dat. Toppy yoost pick up 
your purse. He don’t know who it be- 
longs to.” 

“Shut yer marf, Swede. Sure I knew 
it was the kid’s. An’ now I don’t ’ave 
ter sail on any tanker fer China. ’urry 
up! Call the police.” 

“China!” Rance echoed. “Is your ship 
going to China?” 

Swede Jorgenson nodded. “To some 
little island up near Hong Kong.” 

Rance’s voice became eager. “Come 

Jorgenson. I'll help you get this 
sailor down to his dock.” 

The Swede gasped with astonish- 
ment, then gratefully accepted the of- 
fer. He grasped one of Toppy’s arms, 
Rance grasped the other, and Toppy 
was half carried, half shoved, along the 
sidewalk. 

“Don’t put me on board that black 
tanker,” he wailed. “’ave a ’eart, Mis- 
ter. Call a bobby instead.” 

“Nothing doing,” Rance returned 
firmly. “Back on board that tanker 
you're going. And I’m going with you.” 

“Wot? Swede, this kid’s wacky.” 

“He’s a gentleman, Toppy. Here, 
Gait stumbling.” Jorgenson sighed. “It’s 
kinda slow going, Mister.” 

“I don’t mind a bit,” Rance almost 
laughed aloud. “Didn’t you say your 
third mate was having a hard time get- 
ting a full crew. Think he’d take me 
on?” 


Swede Jorgenson peered across at 
him. “Toppy’s right,” he said slowly. 
“You're crazy. You don’t want no yob 
on a tanker. An’ you ain’t had no ex- 
perience, either, have you?” 

“What of it? I'll do anything—any- 
thing! Where are you and Toppy work- 
ing? On deck?” 

“No, we're firemen.” Jorgenson 
jerked at Toppy’s arm. “He’s asleep 
on his feet. Wake up, Limey.” Then, 
as Rance helped him haul the stum- 
bling Toppy on, he said slowly, “You're 
a good sport, Mister. What’s your 
name?” 

“Rance Warren. But call me Rance.” 
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“All right, Rance. I’ll try to help you. 
Till tell the third mate you’re an old 
friend who needs yob.” He frowned. 
“But you don’t look right for a sailor 
man. We better fix you up.” 

They put Toppy down on the side- 
walk. Rance slipped out of his top- 
coat, and the Swede put it on. Then 
Rance jerked off his tie, opened his 
shirt, and exchanged his hat for Top- 
py’s shapeless cap. 

“Dat’s better,” the Swede nodded. 
“Come on. Let’s get going.” 

They dragged the protesting Toppy 
on along the wide, deserted sidewalk. 
Overhead a single star shone between 
scudding clouds. Rance fixed his gaze 
upon it as though it were a beacon 
showing him ‘the way to port. For the 
Swede and Toppy were going to pay 
him back those eighty dollars—pay 
him back by getting him a job on a 
ship bound west for China. 
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When they came at last to an open 
dock where wind swept in from the 
bay, Jorgenson said, “Here’s the place,” 
and they led Toppy past a small wharf 
office to the edge of the dock. Rance 
made out a gangway leading down to 
a gently tossing landing stage, and saw 
that a tug was moored there. 

Jorgenson raised his voice. 
Moran?” 

A figure appeared from the cabin. 
“That you, Jorgenson? Got Toppy? 
Good. He’s pickled, I suppose?” 

“Wot bloke says I’m _ pickled?” 
Toppy came shrilly to life. “I’ll bloody 
the beak o’ any tanker stiff wot says—” 

Jorgenson cut in. “Pick him up, 
Rance. We carry him down like sack 
of potatoes.” 

Rance grasped Toppy’s knees, Jor- 
genson grabbed his threshing arms, and 
they transported him, headfirst, down 
the runway. 

“Good work, Jorgenson,” the third 
mate observed. “Just toss him aboard.” 

Toppy hit the tug’s deck with a re- 
sounding thud, and seamen’s hands 
hauled him into the cockpit. Toppy’s 
voice rose in wrath. “Lemme alone, 
yer big stiffs!” 

“Lay still, Limey,” a deep voice 
tumbled. “We got him, Mr. Moran.” 

The third mate turned toward the 
engineer in the cabin. “Give her the 
works, Cap. We're ready to shove off. 
Get aboard, Jorgenson.” 

The Swede hesitated. “Mr. Moran, I 
couldn’t of got Toppy here if my friend 
hadn’t of helped me. He’d like a yob. 
He’s strong. He can work.” 

The sturdily built third mate swung 
about, revealing to the apprehensive 
Rance a face surprisingly young. His 
sharp gray eyes studied the newcomer. 
“How old are you?” 

“Eighteen.” 

“Had any sea experience?” 

“No, sir. Not yet.” 

“We could use another hand. The 
chief's short of a wiper in the engine 
room, How’d that berth suit you?” 

“Fine, sir!” 

The hint of a smile touched the 
mate’s lips. “I doubt it, but it’s work 
that’s got to be done. You'll learn. 
Where’s your gear?” 

“My suitcase is down at the Third 
and Townsend station.” 

“That’s too far away. We can’t wait. 
But you can pick up what you need 
from the steward’s slop chest. He'll 
take it out of your pay. Okay with 
you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then jump on board. You can sign 
on when we get out to our ship.” 

As Rance jumped, the tug’s motor 
suddenly filled the night with a roar. 
Rance made his way to the afterdeck 
and took his place alongside several 
other new men seated there amid duffel 
bags and suitcases. The mooring lines 
were tossed aboard and coiled down. 
The third mate entered the cabin. 

The tug glided out of the slip into 
the bay. Facing aft, Rance drew up his 
knees and put his arms around them. 
Between him and the shore, the water 
slowly widened. His old life was slip- 
ping away with the shore line. He was 
bound for a tanker that would take him 
to China. 

Whitecaps swept toward them out of 
the darkness. As they reached a point 
directly opposite the Golden Gate, the 
swells increased in volume. Lance 
hoped desperately that he wouldn’t get 
seasick. 

Breathing deeply, he filled his lungs 
with the fresh tang of the sea air. Then 
he threw back his head and looked up- 
ward. Not a star met his gaze. The 
whole sky was black and ominous. A 
shiver passed through him. He hunched 
his shoulders and turned up his coat 
collar. 


“Mr. 


Some time later, when they had left 
the heavy swells astern, a voice made 
him glance over his shoulder. The third 
mate stood in the cockpit gazing across 
the cabin top. Craning to one side, 
Rance looked forward too and felt his 
pulse quicken. 

Straight ahead rose the dark outline 
of a ship. Long and low in the water, 
she lay at anchor facing the harbor en- 
trance. Lights gleamed from rows of 
portholes in her midship structure, and 
other lights shone far aft. A black fun- 
nel stretched up into the night so close 
to her stern that it gave her a strange 
ungainly appearance. But she was a 
tanker, Rance told himself; the engine 
room was set far aft in the hull. 

The men on the tug roused them- 
selves, and the third mate called out, 
“Get rid of your cigarettes—no smok- 
ing!” 

They glided along close to the old 
tanker, and the mate shouted, “Go for- 
ward.” ° \ 

The men began collecting their lug- 
gage and filing past the cabin to the 
foredeck. Rance followed cautiously. 
Jorgenson was standing in the bow, one 
hand on a Jacob’s ladder that dropped 
from the bulwarks above. As the tug 
lifted, one of the seamen leaped. Once 
his feet were safe on the wooden rungs 
he climbed rapidly. Someone above 
flung down a line and the suitcases and 
duffel bags were hoisted one by one. 

“You're next,” Jorgenson said. 
“Yoomp quick.” 

Rance grasped the rope ladder, hung 
for a breathless instant, then felt a rung 
underfoot and began dragging himself 
upward. Soon he was on board. 

He stood on the afterdeck, with an- 
other deck spreading directly above his 
head. Through ‘an open door he 
glimpsed a large cabin that was evi- 
dently the crew’s quarters. A tier of 
bunks was visible; clothes hung on pegs 
against a bulkhead. Suddenly he be- 
came aware of the overpowering smell 
of oil. Or was it gas? The odor, strong 
and sickening, hung over the ship like 
a deadly poison, a warning to those 
who ventured on board. For an instant 
Rance stood still—but he’d get used to 
it, he told himself. 

With an uneasy movement he turned 
back to the rail where several seamen 

_ were standing, peering down into the 
darkness and grinning. 

From the tug’s deck a familiar voice 
was shrilling, “Lemme alone, I tell yer. 
Wot ship is this, anyway?” 

“The Zambora, Limey.” 

A wail of despair came up from be- 
low. “It’s the black tanker!” 


“But you already signed on, you 
fool.” 

“I mide a mistake. I’ve changed my 
mind!” 

The third mate’s voice cut in. “Toss 
down that line again. Jorgenson, make 
it fast around Toppy. We'll hoist him 
up.” 

“Not on yer life!” Toppy shrilled. 
“Don’t try any Shanghai passage stuff 
on me, Joe Macaroni.” 

A seaman tossed down the line, and 
a scuffle began on the tug. Then, be- 
hind Rance, a voice spoke abruptly. 

“What’s all this delay about?” 

Rance swung about. A ship’s officer 
had come aft—a big man, towering, 
broad-shouldered He wore no uniform 
and his closely cropped head was bare. 
A dark shirt, open on his chest, re- 
vealed a tattooed dragon that writhed 
up to a muscular neck. But it was the 
face that drew Rance and held him. 
Rough-hewn, clean-shaven and browned 
almost to the color of coffee, it was at- 
tractive in a strange, almost foreign 
way. The mouth was wide, the cheek- 
bones high, the eyes amazingly blue 
and steadfast. 

“It’s Toppy, Captain Jarvis,” Morgan 
called up. “He’s tight.” 

With a quick, lithe movement, the 
captain crossed to the rail. “Toppy!” 
His voice thundered out into the night. 
“Listen to me.” 

Something like a whimper drifted 
upward. “Yes, sir. Wot’d yer say, 
Cap’n Jarvis?” 

“I'm telling you to come aboard. 
Right away. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” The voice was so meek 
that Rance scarcely recognized the 
speaker. 

The captain turned. “All you men 
who haven’t yet signed on, come for- 
ward to my cabin. The shipping com- 
missioner is waiting.” He strode for- 
ward, 

Four nondescript-looking seamen fol- 
lowed and Rance trailed in the rear. 
They crossed a narrow steel bridge that 
ran like a catwalk from afterdeck to 
midship structure and finally brought 
them to a deck encircling the cabins 
amidships. The captain opened a door 
and led them forward through a corri- 
dor to a door marked Master. He flung 
this open, entered, and said, “Here are 
the men, Commissioner. The tug will 
wait for you.” 

The men edged into the roomy 
cabin, where the commissioner sat be- 
hind a green baize table with a huge 
book open before him. As he began 
questioning the first seaman, the cap- 
tain took his place in a swivel chair 
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In addition to the two first prizes, we are 
also going to give three separate bike radios 
for the third, fourth, and fifth prizes. The next 
30 prizes will be $2.00 each—35 prizes in all. Full 
duplicate prizes will be given in the event of ties. 
All entries must be mailed before midnight, 
December 15, 1940. Send only one name for the 
radio-equipped bicycle. 


Be Prompt! Mail It Today! 


Remember—Just send us a name for the bike. 
Then if you are a boy and your name is the 
best we receive from the boys, we will give you 
the bike absolutely free. Or, if you are a girl 
and your name is the best we receive from the 
girls, you get a girl’s model absolutely free. The 
girls don’t have to compete with the boys for 
first prize. Be prompt—send us a name for this 
new bike today. Just write the name you suggest 
on a sheet of paper together with your own name 
and address, or send it on a one-cent postal card. 


RADIO-BIRE CLUB 
16 Capper Bldg., Topeka, ks. 


An Easy Way to Earn Money 


Be an American Boy representative in your territory, and earn 
easy money. No experience required. No red tape. No waiting 
for commissions. Write today for the American Boy Agents’ Plan. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


7430 SECOND BOULEVARD 


Over 300 designs. 


for adults 


and children é 


make them sturdier! 


When you write advertisers, mention that you saw their advertisement in this magazine 


Attractive FREE Catalog 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems. for 
classes and clubs. 
Finest quality, gold plated, silver, etc. 


Write Dept. A, METAL ARTS CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


a DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Attractive prices. 


D. P. HARRIS HDW. & MFG. C 
ROLLFAST BUILDING + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Get Busy—Select your Gift 
now!demand“CHICAGO” 
Flying Scout—Silent Flash 
or Zephyr, the fastest 
streamline skates made.See 
at your dealer or send for 
FREE BOOK on Roller 
Skating. Enclose 10c if you 
want beautiful Gold finish 
Skate Pin, 

CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 
4444 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. € 


Quality Rink 
and Sidewalk 


Get FREE Booklet and 
‘za CLUB PI 


VALUE 
25¢ 


Choice of Champs! 


Wear the cap the champions 

(wear--the famous brand worn by 

Admiral Byrd's South Pole Expedi- 

55) Streamlined AVIATOR Style, 
Fits snug around forehead, neck an 

ears. Knitted from warm 

One size fits all heads, 


your store can’t 
you, sendbocwith 


i 
so oiee et 
Bepe. aD. Gey 


? HANDBOOK-How to Make and Use 
Bows and Arrows—90 Pages well 
‘lustrated (with catalog) 35c. 


CATALOG-100 pictures—color 
spread—Instruction Folder. 10c. 


CATALOG alone Se. Stamps or Coin. 


Wire up thief detector, are 


welder,” emte “are ight, et 
lec, furnace, stoves teste mas Special 
recliner, “A.C, ‘motor, transformer, spark coll, mas Sp 
‘and hundreds other ‘experiments, 99 
Ue regular’ 1o-volt power, e 
it and 3 Electrical Bois a 
fend Te stamps for ba 


How to Build Home. Experimenta pie ED 
ELECTRICAL SALVAGE CO., Box 524-D-4, Lincoln, Nebr. 


|"FIRST CHOICE™ | tt 
eary, Lindbergh 

and other famous names 

top the list of explorers 

and sportsmen who 

know that -- 

ice and 


Knives give the utmost in se 
satisfaction, 49—41 


include intieath At Dealers or. ‘direc Write for catalog. 
(A-149) 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 303.0503, Witn.Gsae 
POSTPAID 


2: 19 Inch Kit 


SCALE MODEL 
U. S.. SUBMARINE 


Water ballast chamber and air control valve for diving. 
Runs on surface or under water. 54 parts ready to .as- 
Bembie.. Die cast conning tower—naval wunakeat L patts. 
19 inch Model completely assemb! e 
Feet ede ree eedy to assembI 
13 inch Model, Completely assembled. 


‘Se for catalog of other 
WESTLAKE MODEL co., DEP’ 


T. AB-124, ERIE, PA. 


FeaTuRED wit WOODY HERMAN 


SAXIE MANSFIELD 


RECOMMENDS THE 


MARTIN 
SAXOPHONE 


‘Think of the fun and excite- 
ment that come from playing the 
same saxophone you hear featured 
onyour favorite records and radio pro- 
grams.Take good advice, get offto fiy- 
ing start witha Martin, Send for free 
folder and photo of Saxie Mansfield. 


MARTI BANDINST.COMPANY 


Dept. A-1 Elkhart, Ind. 


beside him. Presently Rance found 
himself before the table facing the two 
men. 

“Name?” 

“Rance Warren.” 

“Ordinary seaman?” 

“No, sir. The third mate said I’d sign 
on as wiper in the engine room.” 

“Very well. Your father’s name and 
address?” 

“Dr. James Warren, Bakersfield. But 
my father’s in China now—in Nanfu.” 

“Nanfu?” The commissioner turned 
abruptly to the captain. “Isn’t that 
where they recently had those air raids, 
Tom?” 

“TI believe it was.” Captain Jarvis’ 
blue eyes bored into Rance’s. “You're 
not taking sides in that conflict over 
there, are you?” 

“Taking sides?” Rance hesitated. “I 
don’t know, sir. I haven’t thought much 
about it.” 

The captain nodded. “He’ll do, Com- 
missioner. A youngster like him isn’t 
likely to cause us trouble.” 

The commissioner’s pen scratched on 
as Rance answered questions. At last 
they came to an end. He signed his 
name, and Captain Jarvis flung him a 
last word. 

“Report after mess in the morning to 
the storekeeper in the engine room. 
That’s all. Next!” 

Rance found himself back in the 
corridor, his brain a whirl of conjec- 
ture. Why had the captain asked him 
if he’d taken sides in this conflict in 
the Orient? Why had he said that a 
youngster like him wouldn’t cause 
trouble? Were there already signs of 
trouble on this tanker? Well, no mat- 
ter. Squaring his shoulders, Rance went 
down the passage—he was practically 
on his way to China! 

With a rising sense of elation he 
stepped to deck. But there his stride 
faltered. An obscure dread closed down 
about him. For the baneful smell of oil 
rushed out of the darkness and struck 
him like a blow. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Bsa THE TIME the tug had shoved 

shore, Rance had drawn his 
needed clothes from the steward’s slop 
chest and settled himself into the black 
gang’s quarters as a lowly member of 
the crew. Lying in his bunk, propped 
up against his pillow, he studied his 
companions. 

On the, bunk directly below him sat 
Shorty Makena, a Hawaiian who had 
charge of the stores in the en- 
gine room. He was a muscular 
little man, supple and brown, 
his face pitted from smallpox: 
“You'll find it pretty hot down 
below,” he said in an amiable 


don’t mind this tanker,” he declared 
shrilly. “Trouble with the old crew, 
they was always sticking their noses 
into things what was none o’ their busi- 
ness, and then getting scared. They 
didn’t have what it takes.” 

“Scared?” Rance threw him a quick 


glance. “Are these tankers really dan- 
gerous?” \ 
Goofy’s grin disappeared. “Yuh 


gotta watch your step. I dunno about 
other tankers, but some mighty funny 
things happen on this one. It ain’t so 
simple to go where we're heading.” 

“To Hong Kong?” Shorty Makena’s 
voice expressed disbelief. “What’s 
wrong there?” 

Chris Tuttle cut in sharply. “We 
ain’t stopping at Hong Kong, Brother. 
We're steaming right past there to the 
oil docks on Chu Kiang Island. I ain’t 
So easy about it, myself. I don’t fancy 
helping to take fuel to the Japanese.” 

Rance looked down with startled 
eyes. “I thought this load was going to 
the British or Chinese.” 

“Naw. Our cargo is lube oil and high 
octane gasoline. It’s for those Japanese 
airplanes in China. Every one of us on 
board this tanker is doing his share in 
killin’ the poor Chinks That’s pleasant 
to think about, ain’t it?” 

“Honest, that don’t worry me none,” 
Goofy broke in, fishing out a harmonica 
from beneath his pillow. 

Shorty Makena agreed. “We get 
paid, don’t we? The company’s got to 
make money, hasn’t it? Slim here 
wouldn’t want the Bakersfield oil wells 
closed down, I bet. How about it, 
Slim?” 

Rance did not answer. The stuffy 
atmosphere of the firemen’s quarters 
had become, all of a sudden, hot and 
unbearable. He felt as though he were 
choking. 

Goofy’s harmonica broke into Home, 
Sweet Home, and Chris Tuttle pro- 
tested, “Have we gotta listen to that 
noise like we did the last voyage? 
Brother, I can tell you why most of the 
black gang didn’t sign on again. They 
couldn’t stand your screeching mouth 
organ.” 

“Aw, lay off, Chris. It’s this lousy 
Zambora the crew didn’t like, and yuh 
know it. They said she was nothin’ but 
a old tin can what might blow up with 
a bang. Why, even the skipper an’ 
most o’ the mates signed off last week. 
But me and you know a snug berth 
when we see it.” 

Shorty Makena leaned forward. “You 
say all the deck officers are new?” 


voice. “Wait till we hit the 
tropics!” 

“Oh, I’m used to hot 
weather,” Rance returned. “My 
home is in Bakersfield.” 

“Oil country,” Shorty Ma- 


kena commented. 

Chris Tuttle, a lantern-jawed 
fireman in a lower bunk oppo- 
site, asked, “This your first trip 
on a tanker?” 

“This is my first trip to sea.” 
Rance thought he might as well 
admit it. 

“You may be the only lubber 
on board,” the fireman observed, 
“but you ain’t the only new 
hand. Everybody’s new in this 
fo’c’sle except me and Goofy. 
We didn’t have enough sense 
not to sign on again.” 

Goofy was the other wiper, 
a frail, ungainly youth. He lay 
in his upper bunk just beyond 
the sleeping Toppy, a grin on 


his shallow face. “Honest, I 


“Maybe if I start in this position I'll end up on 
my feet.” 


Products advertised in this magazine are recognized for quality and value 


“All of ’em. Most of the engine-room 
officers stayed aboard, though. Yuh 
don’t hear them saying this old tub 
ain’t healthy.” 

“What you mean—not healthy?” 

A knowing smile touched the wiper’s 
lips. “Jest wait an’ see. I ain’t sayin’.” 

“You're screwy,’ Chris Tuttle 
growled. He raised his eyes to Rance. 
“Don’t go listenin’ to this bird. He ain’t 
any too bright.” The fireman reached 
for his dungarees. “I’m going to get a 
snack from the galley and then go to 
sleep. I gotta go on watch at midnight, 
just because that blamed limey can’t 
take over till tomorrer. I’m always the 
goat.” 

Shorty Makena stood up, smiling. 
“Come on. I'll go with you to raid the 
galley.” 

As the door closed behind the two, a 
loud rumbling came from below deck, 
and the bulkhead behind Rance 
trembled. Then the rumbling turned 
into a low, steady throb. 

“We're gettin’ under way,” Goofy re- 
marked. “About time, too.” 

From somewhere outside came the 
shrill blast of the steamer’s whistle. 
Rance sat up and reached for his socks. 
“I think I'll go on deck for a bit.” He 
dressed rapidly and, leaving Goofy to 
his harmonica, pushed open the heavy 
steel door. 


On the narrow deck, dark and de- | 


serted, he hesitated. It was San Fran- 
cisco he wanted to see. He walked aft, 
circling the deck past the taffrail, and 
reached the port bulwarks. Here he 
leaned against the rail and gazed to- 
ward shore. 

Across the dark expanse of water he 
could see the line of red and green 
lights along the piers and, above the 
dockside, the bright’ windows on Rus- 
sian Hill. They were fast receding. The 
old Zambora was already going ahead 
at a steady clip. His voyage to the Far 
East had begun! 

The thought swept him up with ex- 
citement. But suddenly he sobered, 
realizing that no one interested in him 
knew where he was. He hadn’t in- 
tended to leave like this. He should 
have sent a letter to Dr. Phil ashore 
with the tug. 

Thoughtfully he went aft to the taff- 
rail. Overhead, the Golden Gate bridge 
slipped past. Dark headlands loomed _ 
up on each side. Point Bonita slid into” 
view, its lighthouse winking through 
the night. The deck beneath him gave 
a lurch that sent him stumbling against 
the rail. The tanker had struck the 


first long swell of the Pacific. © 


Footsteps sounded on the 
steel deck directly above his 
head. Voices came down to him. 
A seaman on watch, he thought, 
was probably getting his orders 
from an officer. Above the pulse 
of the engines the voices soon 
grew louder in bitter debate. 
Funny. He raised his head and 
listened. 

An abrupt cry drifted down, 
something thudded to the deck, 
and footsteps moved swiftly for- 
ward. 

Curious, Rance turned and 
hurried back past the fireman’s 
quarters. When-he came to the 
rail that overlooked the well 
deck, he peered through the 
darkness to port. A companion- 
way, he knew, led down from 
that upper level. Suddenly he 
saw a blurred figure leap down 
the steps and hasten forward 
across the catwalk toward the 
midship structure. 

Strange. What had happened 
on that upper deck? Quickly 
Rance crossed to the compan- 
ionway. His footsteps sounded 
loud on the iron steps. 

‘ 


At the top he halted. Before him 
rose the Zambora’s immense funnel. 
Slowly circling it, he passed close to a 
huge ventilator, evidently from the fire- 
room, and came to the engine-room 
skylight. A ghostly glow drifted up 
through it, revealing a lifeboat hanging 
on davits to starboard and another one 
to port, both covered by tarpaulins 
tightly lashed down. The deck between 
the lifeboats and the skylight was 
empty. Then it was the darkness be- 
yond the skylight he must investigate. 

Quietly he stole aft. All at once he 
stumbled. He peered down. There lay 
a man, face down, one arm curled up 
beneath him. Rance dropped to his 
knees. For a terrified moment he 
thought the fellow was dead; then the 
man stirred, half rose on his elbow and 
looked up at him. 

Rance vaguely recalled the face re- 
vealed in the dim light—pale and 
round, with a mouth too small and 
eyes too narrow. Where had he seen 
this plump little fellow? Why, he was 
the steward who had given him his 
work clothes. 

“What’s happened?” Rance asked. 
“Are you hurt?” 

Before the man could answer, foot- 
steps approached and a voice sang out, 
“What’s going on around here?” 

Startled, Rance looked around and 
saw the stocky figure of an officer new 


to him. “It’s the steward, sir. I think 
he’s been hurt.” 
The officer stepped closer. “What 


you mean—hurt?” There was an ugly 
ring in his voice. 

“I—I don’t know.” Rance pulled him- 
self erect. “I just got here myself.” 

The officer’s piercing glance settled 
upon the steward. “An’ what have you 
got to say for yourself? Is this going 
to be another crazy voyage like the last 
one? Speak up, Wilkins. Have you 
lost your voice?” 

“No, sir.” The steward struggled to 
his feet and stood swaying. “But there’s 
something mighty funny going on here, 
Mr. Bagshaw. I came aft, sir, to get a 
bit of air and I noticed somebody sig- 
naling ashore.” 

“Signaling ashore!” The officer’s 
brutal jaw shot forward as he looked at 
Rance. “Who’s this fellow?” 

“He’s a new wiper, sir. Just came 
aboard. And, Mr. Bagshaw, I got my 
suspicions.” 

“So have I.” Mr. Bagshaw glared at 
Rance. “Just who were you signaling 
to?” 

“No one. I wasn’t even up here on 
this deck when the steward 
came. He knows that.” 

“Oh, you don’t say! He’s 
trying to lie outa it, Mr. Bag- 
shaw.” 

Mr. Bagshaw gave a grunt. 
“What kind of a signal did he 
have, Wilkins?” 

“A flashlight, sir. And when 
I noticed the light and started 
aft here to investigate, he musta 
tossed the thing overboard and 
crouched down in the dark. 
Then he ups and hits me.” 

“That’s all a lie!” Rance said 
furiously. Why, the steward had 
seen the other person who had 
been up here. The steward had 
talked with him—wrangled with 
him. Why was the little man 
lying? 

Mr. Bagshaw looked thought- 
ful. “We'll have to report this 
matter to the chief engineer. 
Maybe to the skipper, too. Wil- 
kins, you’d better come along 
with me.” 

“Yes, sir. Ill be glad to ex- 
plain what I seen.” 

“As for you—” Mr. Bagshaw 
turned to Rance—“you go below 
to your quarters. We'll send for 


you later. Get a move on.” 

“Yes, sir.” Rance was sure there was 
more behind this incident than met the 
eye. “Yes, sir, I’ll be glad to tell Cap- 
tain Jarvis everything I know.” 

“Wilkins will be there, too, don’t for- 
get. Maybe it won’t be too late to put 
you ashore, if the skipper decides that’s 
the best thing to do.” 

“Put me ashore! How could you do 
that?” 

“Why, with the harbor pilot, you lub- 
ber. The pilot ship will pick him up 
outside the bar and maybe we could 
arrange for you to go along.” 

Rance’s thoughts turned in despera- 
tion to the third mate. “Mr. Moran got 
me this job. He'll see that Captain 
Jarvis doesn’t send me ashore.” 

“Is that so!” The officer took a step 
forward. “Do you know who you're 
talkin’ to?” 

“No, sir. I’m afraid I don’t.” 

The steward chuckled. “Mr. Bagshaw 
is the second engineer, you fool. He 
has charge of all you engine-room 
bums. No deck officer like the third 
mate can butt in.” 

The second engineer nodded. “I’m 
Spud Bagshaw, boss of the black gang. 
If the skipper doesn’t put you ashore, 
T'll soon make you wish you had of 
gone. Now go below.” 

“Yes, sir.” Rance’s feet were heavy 
as he crossed the deck. 


“Mr. Moran, may I see you a min- 
ute?” Rance. stood before a closed 
white door marked Third Officer. 

“Sure. Come in.” 

Rance threw open the door and saw 
the young third mate, in shirt and trou- 
sers, outstretched on the single bed, a 
book in his hand. 

“Oh, it’s you, Warren.” Moran’s voice 
expressed surprise. 

Rance closed the door. “I’ve got in 
wrong, Mr. Moran. The second engi- 
neer wants to put me ashore. I’ve no 
one to appeal to but you.” 

“Put you ashore? Why, we’ve left 
port.” 

“But Mr. Bagshaw says I can be sent 
ashore with the pilot.” 

“Rot.” Tod Moran sat up. “He was 
kidding you, Warren.” 

Rance shook his head. “He was mad 
as blazes. He believed everything the 
steward told him. You see, I heard the 
steward having a fight on the upper 
deck, and then when the second asked 
what was going on, the steward accused 
me of starting the trouble.” 

Sudden interest shone in the third 


“Listen, stupid! This is baseball—not foosball!” 


« 


mate’s eyes. “Park yourself on that 
stool and tell me what this is all 
about.” 

Rance sat down, facing the third 
mate, and told his story. 

Tod Moran sat frowning thought- 
fully. “I’m glad you came to me, War- 
ren. Captain Jarvis and I are old 
friends, and I have a hunch he'll be 
mighty interested in what’s happened. 
You see, he took over command of this 
ship because her last voyage under the 
former master was rather disastrous. 
He'll want to know that the steward 
is a person who'll bear watching.” 

“Then you think Captain Jarvis 
might help me?” 

“He never interferes with engine- 
room discipline, Warren. But don’t 
worry. You won’t be put ashore.” 

“You think Mr. Bagshaw was trying 
to scare me?” 

“I do. And I’m wondering why. I’m 
wondering, too, why the second and 
the steward keep shipping out on this 
tanker when most of the former of- 
ficers and crew signed off in a hurry. 
Warren, just to make sure the second 
doesn’t put you ashore, stay here, with 
me for the next half hour, until we 
drop the pilot. Then the captain will 
be coming down to his cabin, and I'll 
take you there. I’d like you to tell Cap- 
tain Jarvis everything that happened.” 

‘Tl be glad to, Mr. Moran. You 
think it might be important?” 

“That’s for the captain to judge. The 
Blakemore Company bought this 
tanker a few months ago, and ever 
since there has been trouble on board 
her. It’s Captain Jarvis’ job to set 
things straight. Your story may help 
him.” Tod Moran settled himself more 
comfortably and began chatting while 
they waited. 

Rance told*him about his home and 
about his student days at Stanford. He 
was surprised to find that the third 
mate was a Stanford man too. 

“Only for two years,” Tod Moran 
said. “I took up navigation then—and 
ever since I’ve shipped out with Cap- 
tain Tom Jarvis. But tell me how 
everything’s going down there on the 
Stanford farm.” 

There was a warm ring in Tod Mo- 
tan’s voice. As Rance talked on, he 
realized that a sudden bond of friend- 
ship had sprung up between him and 
this young third mate. When the old 
Zambora slowed down to drop her 
pilot they were deep in a discussion of 
the last Big Game., Tod Moran shook 
himself, came back to the present, and 
looked out a porthole. 

“The pilot’s going aboard the 
pilot ship,” he announced. 
“Captain Jarvis will be coming 
down from the bridge now. Sup- 
pose we go forward and wait 
in his office?” 

The captain’s office was empty 
when they entered, and Moran 
said, “You wait here, Warren. 
T'll go above: and find out if he 
wouldn’t like to see you.” 

Waiting, Rance had time to 
worry. The prospect of work- 
ing in the ‘engine room with 
Bagshaw’s unfriendly tongue 
lashing him every minute was 
not pleasant to contemplate. 
Still, keeping his job was some- 
thing. Presently he heard foot- 
steps, and got to his feet as 
Captain Jarvis appeared, with 
the third mate just behind him. 

“So things are beginning to 
pop already!” Jarvis’ deep voice 
rang out as he advanced to the 
table. “I understand you’ve got 
yourself mixed ‘up in a brawl, 
Warren. Or maybe. it wasn’t a 
brawl. Sit down. I want to hear 
about it.” He eased his big 
body into a chair. 
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WHISPER THIS TIP 


BZ- BZ-BZ- STEWART-WARNER 
BIKE SPEEDOMETER- BZ-BZ- 


~ WHERE DAD 
CAN HEAR 


THE BIKE FUN 
ALL NEXT YEAR! 


THE CADET 


EEN bike riding? How far did you 
go? How fast did you travel? 
Honest, fellows, it’s twice as much fun 
when you know how far and how fast 
you go! Get double enjoyment from 
your bike all next year by slipping a tip 
to Santa now! Just say Stewart-Warner 
Bike Speedometer, and he’ll catch on! 
There are more Stewart-Warners in 
use than all other bicycle speedometers 
put together. Maybe that’s because 
Stewart-Warner was first in the fileld— 
and because your dad and his dad have 
known about the reliability of Stewart- 
Warner Speedometers ever since auto- 


mobiles came into common use, 

° 
THE CADET: World’s finest bicycle speedometer; 
two mileage records (trip mileage can be reset to 
zero); shows speed to 50 m.p.h.; shatterproof lens; 
chromium trim; crackle frishe noiseless gear; ‘ 
genuine Stewart-Warner magnetic movement. 
THE CLIPPER: World’s most popular bicycle 
speedometer; shows mileage to 10,000 miles; speed 
to 50 m.p.h.; streamline design; shatterproof lens; 
two-tone blue dial. f 


See*Them At Your Dealer's! 


STEWART-WARNER 


1881 Diversey Parkway ¢ Chicago, Hlinols 
World’s Oldest and Largest Makers of 


BICYCLE SPEEDOMETERS 


MID-WEST 


SOUTHERN 


ISSOURI 
MILITARY ACADEMY 2/22 


SCHOOL 


For boys from 8 years to college: 52nd year. 
Fully accredited. R.O.T.C. Individualized 
instruction in small classes inspires boy to 
best efforts by teaching How to 
STUDY. Balanced Scholastic, Ath- 
letie, Military Program. Provides all- 
around preparation for business or 
college. Excellent faculty and equip- 
ment. Large campus, gym, all sports, 
riding, aviation—ground school and 
actual flying course available, dra- 
matics, swimming. 

Write for descriptive view books and Catalog 
to Col. C. R. Stribling, 8120 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 
Junior College and High School 
Oldest boys’ school inthe West (97th year). 
Fully accredited. Superior scholastic, mili- 
tary, athletic instruction. Progressive courses. 
‘A limited number of vacancies available for 
the term opening January 6th and January 
2Tth, 1941. Write for catalog and view book. 
A.M. HITCH, Supcrinte 


COL. 
900 THIRD ST. NVI 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


OM CAKE MAKINKUCKEE 

MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

eo more than 50 years, St. John's has been training 

boys to make wise choices in life, Thorough instruction, 

plenty of good Le Accredited college preparation. 
ui Tas Catalor 


0 DeKoven Hall, DELAFIELD, WIS. 
x 
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orMiSSOURT 


EDUCATES THE WHOLE BOY 


Develops self-reliance, initiative, 
poise. 8th grade, college prepara- 
tory. Post-graduate work.’ 450 
graduates in 113 colleges. Catalog. 
121 Pershing Road, Culver, End, 


x 4 g = 
Clean Mind © f= Sound Body 
A Military Academy. Episcopal. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory, business courses. Junior school. Small clas. es 
sound instruction. R.O.T.C, 2nd semester Feb. 3. C 
log. Burrett B. Bouton, 3120 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


WENTWoR TH 


Military Academy and Junior College 
G2nd year. 41 tiles from Ka y. Fully accredited. High School 
and 2 years College. Spo! Country Club, Riding. 


Write Col.J.M.Sellers, 4124 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


Pr} 
MGROANE: 
ORC es a 


and junior scl . Catalog. 
co 
MILITARY ACADEMY Box 1120 


L. H. D. ABELL: 


5 
Morgan Park, Wt. 
Regain Perfect Speech, if you 


STA 


Every stammerer should have the new 287 page book 
“Stammering, Its Cause and Correction.” Sent 
free to stammerers. It describes the Bogue Unit 
Method for the. scientific correction of stammer- 
ing and stuttering, Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for3 9 years—since 1901. Endorsed 
by physicians. Write flee ae information, No 
obtgation. BENJAMI GUE, Dept. 1072. 
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TECHNICAL 
WUIATION CAREER 


Offers you a great future! Complete Aeronautical 
Engineering ox Master Aviation Mechanics training in 
the heart of the Aircraft industry, Graduates obtaining 
immediate employment. No flying involved. Avia- 
tion's foremost school; established in 1929. Located 
on Grand Central Air Terminal, Address Dept AB-12 


CURTISS-WRIGHT TECHMICAL INSTITUTE 
GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES) CALIFORNIA 


FORK y Small classes. Accredited. ROTC. 


Supervised Prepares for col- 
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lege or, business. Highest rating. 
Tunjor School for small boys. House- 
nother. |All athletics. | Swimming. 
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80 piece band, For catalog, abdre 
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Military Academy 
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FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Visit Fishburne in historic Virginia at southern gateway of 
scenic Skyline Drive, Fishburne prepares boys for the lead- 
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i Uy, Canis late) athletic: programy Naw gyry: Ot 
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INSTITUTE 


Box N Roswell, New Mexico 


| *X TENNESSEE mutrary institute 


One of America’s better achoole. Attracts better bors. 
Provides better courses. Induces better 
better results. 67th "yeni Excellent, Daiidings be 
{ital campos. “All ep Grades Re 
a ‘Administration. for, Col. Colt. Endsiey, 
r, Tenn. 
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ENTUCKY INSTITUTE 


A School with a winter home in Florida 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic conditions 
all year. Fully accredited. Oldest private military 


school in America. For fully illus. catalog, address: 
COL, CHAS, B, RICHMOND, Pres., Box B, Lyndon, Ky. 
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Bee Building supreme, Rates $350.00. Catalog. 
Box 20, New Bloomfield, Pa. 
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CATALOGS 


\ (an for School Cat- 


alogs, if you are thinking of 
attending a prep school. The 
schools on this pagé will be glad 
to answer all inquiries regarding 
tuition fees, courses offered, 
equipment, etc. 


Or, if you prefer, write THE 
American Boy direct, and give 
us a list of the schools whose 
catalogs you would like to see. 
We'll in turn write the schools 
and see that your requests are 
covered. 


“Yes, sir.” Rance sat down again. 

The third mate slid into a chair and 
leaned forward. “Mr. Bagshaw didn’t 
go up to the bridge at all, Warren. It 
was just as I thought—he was trying 
to put a scare into you.” 

Captain Jarvis, unbuttoning his blue 
coat, leaned back. “Now tell me what 
happened.” 

Rance told his story and Captain 
Jarvis listened intently. At the end of 
the story he said, “So you saw this man 
go forward but didn’t see him clearly. 
Could it have been the second engi- 
neer?” 

Rance sat up straight. “Mr. Bag- 
shaw? But he came up there to the 
poop deck just as I was leaning over 
the steward.” 

“I know. But isn’t it possible that 
Bagshaw came back again—to see how 
badly he’d hurt the stewart?” 

“Maybe, sir,” Rance said slowly. 
“But I couldn’t identify the man I 
saw.” 

Capel Jarvis lowered his tone. “It 
strikes me, Warren, that both the stew- 
ard and the second knew more than 
they let on. I believe you’ve given me 
valuable information. Please keep this 
affair strictly to yourself. Don’t let any- 
one know that you've passed this inci- 
dent on to me. Not anyone. I don’t 
want to put either Bagshaw or Wilkins 
on guard.” 

“Yes, sir. I'll keep my mouth shut.” 
‘ Captain Jarvis drummed with his 
fingers on the table for a moment: then 
as though with sudden decision, he got 
to his feet. “Moran has told me some- 
thing about you, Warren. I believe you 
might be able to help me. The crew on 
board this tanker are practically all 
strangers to me. I need someone among 
them I can trust.” 

“Anything I can do, 
gladly.” 

“I want you to go about your work 
with your eyes and ears open. Any- 
thing you hear you can report to the 
third mate.” 

“Yes, sir. 
you mean?” 

“Anything about what happened on 
the Zambora’s last voyage to China. 
You might learn something from the 
engine-room gang.” 

“Yes, sir. I'll do my best. The other 
wiper was on the last trip. But I don’t 
think he’s any too bright.” 

“Draw him out if you can. The for- 
mer captain gave me only the bare 
facts.” 

Tod Moran spoke. “Maybe if War- 
ren knows what did happen he might 
be able to find out more.” 

Jarvis nodded. “The former captain: 
told me at the Blakemore office that 
he felt lucky to get home alive. His 
first mate was lost overboard and there 
was something mighty queer about it, 
for there wasn’t a heavy sea. It hap- 
pened one night two days out from 
Hong Kong. At first everyone thought 
it was an accident. Afterwards, they 
weren’t so sure. You see, when the 
Zambora had drawn abreast of Hong 
Kong and was steaming up into the 
mouth of the Canton River, a seaman 
on watch reported to the bridge that 
someone on board had signaled ashore. 
A green flare had been lighted back 
there on the poop. The seaman had 
also glimpsed an answering flare shine 
on the shore to the west. That’s prob- 
ably why the steward accused you to- 
night, Warren. He had signaling on his 
mind.” 

“He’s a jittery bird, anyway,” Moran 
put in. “What’s the matter, Captain 
Tom?” 

The captain was making for the cor- 
ridor door. Jerking it open, he looked 
out. “I thought I heard someone.” He 
closed the door and smiled. “I must 
bes getting as jumpy as the steward.” 


sir, I'll do 


But what sort of thing do 
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He came back to his chair. “We were 
talking about that green flare. The of- 
ficer of the watch didn’t think much 
about it at the time, but a little later a 
Chinese junk sailed out from behind an 
island and sent a shot across the tank- 
er’s bow.” 

“But why?” Rance cried. 

“The tanker was taking fuel oil to 
the Japanese, and the Chinese guerrilla 
fighters who infest that delta region 
didn’t intend to let the Zambora’s cargo 
reach the enemy.” 

“But the tanker escaped.” 

“Yes, fortunately. A zigzag course 
was ordered at full steam ahead, and 
all lights were put out. The tanker out- 
distanced the junk and reached the oil 
dock on Chu Kiang Island. But that 
wasn’t the end. After her oil had been 
discharged, an explosion occurred in 
No. 2 tank, and one seaman was sent 
to the marine hospital at Hong Kong. 
Repairs were made and the Zambora 
steamed for home. Nothing occurred 
on her trip back. She was empty, of 
coursé.” 

Captain Jarvis paused and his eyes 
gazed straight at Rance. “Our tanks 
are full now. We're heading again for 
the Canton River. Do you understand 
now what I want of you?” 

Rance’s hand moved nervously on 
the green baize. “Yes, sir. I see what 
you mean.” He was being asked to do 
all in his power to help this cargo reach 
the Japanese—reach them so that they 
could fill their airplanes with high oc- 
tane gas and bomb the towns and cities 
of China. Places like Nanfu, where his 
father lay. White-faced Rance 
struggled to his feet. 

Tod Moran’s surprised voice cut 
through his thoughts. “You're not sorry 
you signed on this ship, are you? 
You're not afraid?” 

Rance turned. “No, sir. Only—only 
I didn’t realize—” He stopped. What 
could he say? 

“You'll be safe enough,” the third 


mate said. “Don’t go worrying. Any- 
way, we're still a long way from 
China.” 


Captain Jarvis said nothing. He 
stood with his hands thrust deep into 
his pockets, scrutinizing Rance’s face. 

“T’m not afraid, sir.” Rance lifted his 
head. “And I’m not sorry I’m on this 
ship. I'll do anything I can—to help 
you.” 

“Very well.” 
with a nod. 

Outside in the passageway Rance 
paused. Had he given himself away? 
Had he let those two men know how 
he felt about their cargo? Perhaps not 
Tod Moran; but Captain Jarvis, he was 
sure, suspected. Hadn’t there been 
doubt in his face? Rance’s eyes closed 
in despair. He wanted to be loyal to 
the ship, loyal to the officers and to the 
company, too. Yet how could he bring 
himself to further this deadly traffic in 
war supplies? He couldn’t, and yet he 
must. 

Straightening his shoulders, he went 
down the corridor and out the door into 
the night. The old tanker was burying 
her nose in a swell. Her funnel gave 
a steady hissing that seemed to Rance 
a protest against this voyage that was 
leading back into danger. Rance halted, 
one hand on the rail, and looked about 
him. 

Ahead, sky and water merged into 
utter blackness. Except for that hissing 
funnel, all the ship seemed asleep. Yet 
he knew that down in the engine room 
men went about their routine duties, 
and men stood high on the navigation 
bridge peering ahead into the darkness. 

Did danger, he wondered, really 
await them over that black horizon? 


Jarvis dismissed him 


(To be continued in the January num- 
ber of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 


FUNNYBONE TICKLERS 


PATIENT in a hospital awoke 
A after an operation and found the 
blinds drawn in his room. 

“Why are those blinds down, Doc- 
tor?” he asked. 

“Well,” said the physician, “there 
was a fire in the alley and I didn’t want 
you to wake up and think the opera- 
tion had been a failure.” 


What’s the Date, Please? 


“After I’m through drying the dishes, 
Mother, what'll I do next? Do you 
want anything from the store? Think 
it’s too cold to take the baby for a ride 
in th’ buggy?” 


A Boy’s Letter 


Dear Santa: This coming Christmas 
Eve 

Will you be kind enough to leave, 
Besides the toys you have for me, 
Some duplicates for Dad, that he 

May tinker with his own and play 

As fathers will on Christmas Day? 
Then I, for once, won’t have to wait 
For days and days to celebrate! 


Insomnia 


A young man went to his doctor 
complaining of insomnia. The doctor 
examined him, found nothing radically 
wrong, and advised the man to start 
counting when he went to bed and to 
go on until he fell asleep. 

The following day he was back again 
at the doctor’s house. 

“Well,” asked the medico, 
vou follow my advice?” 

“I did,” replied the patient. “I actu- 
ally counted up to 45,875.” 

“And then you fell asleep?” 

“Oh, no, Doctor! Then it was time 


“and did 


to get up.” 
At the Top 
She: “I’m glad to meet a man who 


started at the bottom and 
worked his way up. Tell 
me, how did you begin?” 

He: “I was a bootblack 
and now I’m a hair- 
dresser.” 


He Auto Forego It 


Dora: “My husband is 
trying to sell our car.” 

“Why?” 

“He says the outgo for 
the upkeep is too much 
for his income.” 


Without Ornaments 


Now, Eddie studied for- 
estry—a forester was he; 
he traveled home for 
Christmas, and he was 
asked to trim a tree. In- 
stead of hanging orna- 
ments upon each bending 
bough, he took a hatchet 
and a saw, and trimmed 
that tree—and how! 


Poor Pa 


Mother: “Now, Reggie, 
wouldn’t you like to give 
your bunny as a Christ- 
mas present to that poor 
little boy who hasn’t a 
father?” 

Reggie (clutching rab- 
bit): “Couldn’t we give 
him Father instead?” 


Pa Stumped 

Charles: “Pa, what’s the difference 
between sitting up and sitting down?” 

Pa: “Well, my boy, when somebody 
is standing up, and he seats himself, he 
sits down; and when he doesn’t go to 
bed, and sits down, he sits up.” 

Charles: “But, Pa, if he sits, how 
can he sit without sitting down? And 
if he sits down, how can he sit up?” 

Pa: “Well, you see, if he sits down, 
why he—I mean if he sits up—oh, go 
to your mother and don’t ask me ques- 
tions when I’m busy.” 


Winged, All Right 
said the teacher, “ ‘take 


“Riches,” 
unto themselves wings and fly away. 
Now, what kind of riches does this 
writer mean?” 

He stared around the class, but only 
blank looks met his gaze. 

“Surely someone can answer a ques- 
tion like that. John, what kind of 
riches did the writer mean?” 

John hesitated for a moment and 
then answered, “Ostriches, sir.” 


Vanishing Trail Mystery 

Pat was very short, and (among 
members of his crowd who sometimes 
disagreed with the police) was ever 
ready to defend, with fists or tongue, 
his bodily brevity. 

“Faith,” he exclaimed with the argu- 
ment that finally settled the dispute, 
“an’ if I am short, shure it has wan 
advantage ... the seat o’ me pants kin 
sweep the street clear o’ me tracks 
whin the cops begin a-chasin’ me.” 


Worst of All 


Wife (reading pamphlet from insur- 
ance company): “It says here a large 
percentage of the accidents occur in the 
kitchen.” 

Husband: “Yes and what’s worse, 
we men have to eat them and pretend 
we like them.” 


“Gimme some vanishing cream, and make it snappy!” 


Home 
“You look sweet enough to eat,” 
He whispered soft and low. 
“T am,” said she quite hungrily, 
“Where do you want to go?” 


Really Missed 
Choir Boy: “What made you resign 
from the choir?” 
Ex-Choir Boy: “I was absent one 
Sunday and someone asked if the or- 
gan had been mended.”¢ 


Reminders 

Mrs. Brown: “I admire Dr. Young 
immensely. He is so persevering in the 
face of difficulties that he always re- 
minds me of Patience sitting on a 
monument.” 

Mr. Brown: “Yes. But, what I am 
becoming rather alarmed about is the 
number of monuments sitting on his 
patients.” 


Greetings 
1st Private: “Why did you salute 
that truck driver?” 
2nd Rookie: “Don’t be so dumb! 
That’s no truck driver, that’s General 
Hauling.” 


Or Hash 


Instructor: “You say in this paper 
that you know the connecting link be- 
tween the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. What is it?” 

Student: “Stew.” 


Enthusiasts 


“Who are those people doing all the 
cheering?” asked the recruit as the sol- 
diers marched to the train. 

“Those,” replied the veteran, 
the people who are not going.” 


“are 


In the Push 
“Fred,” said the teacher to a boy 
who was behind in his class, “you are 
always behind; you should 
have more push.” 
“How can I push,” said 


Fred, “if I’m not behind?” 
Easy Ease 
Visitor: ‘You don’t 


mean to tell me that you 
have lived in this out-of- 
the-way place for over 
thirty years?” 

Native: “I have.” 

Visitor: “But, really, I 
cannot see what you can 
find to keep you busy.” 

Native: “Neither can I 
—that’s why I like it.” 


Fasten-ated 
Actor: “Yes, usually my 
audiences are glued to 
their seats.” 
Friend: “What a quaint 
way of keeping them 


there!” 
Contrary 
“Say, is your dog 
clever?” 
“Clever! I should say 


so. When I say, ‘Are you 
coming or aren’t you?’ he 
comes or he doesn’t.” 


Alas! 
I wish I were a moment 
In my professor’s class, 
For no matter how idle a 
moment may be 
It always seems to pass. 
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BOYS! Get Yours for Xmas 


wa me feline LIGHT 


RATTERIES > 


Just press the handle — immediate 
brilliant light. Waterproof construc- 
tion. Beautiful unbreakable tenite 
case. Saves buying batteries. Lasts 
a lifetime. Only $2.25 


BICYCLE LIGHTS TOO 
Compact one plece unit fastens on bike fork. Ad- 
ZZ justable brilliance. Self generating Light wherever 
you go. No more Batteries to buy. Prevents acci- 
= dents. Only $3.00. 
TEAR OUT THIS AD NOW 
=! Place it in your dad's hat. He'll know what you 
want, Onsale at hardware and sports stores. 
Mf your dealer can't supply you write today. Mail 
orders promptly filled. 
Money Back Guarantee 
FetprootCanstraction NICOUD MFG. Co. 
Aways dependabic. 1906 KILBOURN AVE., CHICAGO 


Always dependable. 
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New 1941 Catalog—J 
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ATALOG 


out! Saves Mon: 
Ypurlt want it. 24 
ty an 


| Amateur Equipment; Sou 

hoaraphs; Recorders; Teatera:: eer ‘Tools, 

etc. SEND TODA’ ae 
"ALLIED. RADIO C 

Dept. 11-M-1 833 W. PIO LeS es Me 


FOR EVERYTHING IN RAD 
60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20x—40x—60x 
Three telescopes in one. 3 different magni- 
Fo pdications. 20 power for ultra-bright images with 
40 and 60 power for extra long range. Guarant 
bring distant objects, people, sports 
events, ships, moon, stars, 
ete., 801 
as clos 


= Most powerful 

made for anywhere near the 
money. Closes to 1 ft. iniength. Multiple 
lens system, 30 Vans Onesie hase S neerina able 
be used as a compound 4 lens microscope. American made. 
Prompt shipment guaranteed. We pav postage. Only $2.19. 
BROWNSCOPE CO., Dept, 112,5 W. 27th St., New York, N.Y: 


» Print Our Own 


BR connon, ae ‘he in feet: lie 10c. Send stamps 


To Master, this New 1941 P-A 


21 ores Improvements. 
Just touch a key and blow normally; 
you can’t miss. So easy, and such beau- 
tiful tone. Nothing to’ compare with 
these new P-A Saxes, Clarinets, Trum- 
pets, and other P-A instruments. Fully 
guaranteed; your suc- 
cess assured. See your 
music dealer or write 
direet for beautiful 

FREE BOOK 
No obligation. Easy terms. 
Greatest fun, easiest with 


A. 1427 
PAN-AMERICAN 
1202 P-A Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Have You 
Tried a 
P-Ain 

the Last 

30 Days? 


AMERICAN FLYER 


3/6" scale trains 
Y. 


Crammed with illustrations. Full ad- 
vance news on world’s most complete 
line of scale-model trains—realistic 
locomotives, cars and equipment built 
true-to-life from railroad blueprints. 
Read all about new worm-drive loco- 
motives—newremote control whistling 
direct from train — talking railroad 
station—realistic Lucite Block signal 
system—remote directional control 
locomotives that banish jiggling back 
and forth after stops—never-fail au- 
tomatic coupling and uncoupling— 
8 wheel drive locomotives—‘“‘build’em- 
yourself” kits and other spectacular 
American Flyer features. Mail coupon 
or post card. American Flyer Trains, 
400 Erector Square, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 
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YOU CAN NOW HAVE 


Famous Goya nude stamp, World’s largest Diamond 
stamp and World’s largest triangle. These beauties 
Sent for only Bc to those requesting approvals, To make 
this the year’s biggest bargaln, we will Include, abso- 
lutely free, a collection of welrd, scarce stamps, from 
Transcaucasia, Georgia, Azerbaidjan, etc. 

CACTUS JR. APPROVALS Box 1870-X Tucson, Arizona 


WORLD'S SMALLEST AIR MAIL — LARGEST MAP 
DIAMOND =AND LEU STAMPS 


80 you can study 
your stamps to- 
5 gether with a 
large packet fot stamps oe 
scarce countries, A real bar- 
gain, only 5c with approvals. 
TAL STAMP CO., 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 


cal 
Dept. 3, 


‘ote. 
fo approval applicants! i 
Mystic STAMP CO... Dept. 40-N,, 


SMOKY MQUNTAIN, COMMEMORATIVE 
SOUVENIR SH 
( Most _ popular Targest stamp ever 
m the U, S. and packet of 33 dif- 
t 


argains free. 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


issued by 
ferent United States stamps 


Early issues, Commemoratives, 
‘and Revenues. Cat: 


mass. 


CURHAN STAMP CO. Dept. A. GLOUCESTER, 


ATTRACTIVE ped g ALBUM 


fake a’ Stam mn 


for only 50 cents. 
QUEEN city STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
Room 31 604 Race Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


APPROVALS! U.S. ONLY! 


SPECIAL: U.S. PACKET of airmails, commemoratives, coils 
and old revenues—30 all different—amazing value, only 5c 
to applicants for our attractive approvals. 


P.O. Box 2 UNISTATE STAMP CO. 


St. Paul, Minn, 


STAMPS FROM DIXIE 


One stamp from each country of the Pan-American, Union, 
including Nicaragua Will. Rogers, “Ecuador World's Fair 
Guatemaia Quetzal, Bolivia Triangle and many others—ali 
for 10¢ to approval applicants. Special bonus to first 25 


pligants 
Wem. “ACTON, 419 No. 19th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


feign Coin. banknote and, large 

Fildtented coin catarue 

to. approval ‘ervlee"“eppini 

fy Se paues UP $29.30 
TNDIAN: 

Bae list shows 

HY dates wanted. 


U. S. Approval Service 


Drop us a postcard and we will send you 
by return mail a fine selection of com- 
memoratives, air mails and revenues. 
Write today. 

HUBER STAMP Co, 
1227 Chelton Ave. 


Dept. 20 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER?” 


joday for our valuable “Stam 
Booker, enabling you instantly se 


Shinstanimals and strange sce 
Sante enclosing se er een Stash cb. Box 8047 G 


price lists. 
W. C. BOOKMAN, 


STAMP BOOK 


FREE 


EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, 


DIFFERENT UNITED STATES 


including Airmails, Commemoratives, coils, 
Presidentials, revenues, 19th century, etc. Free 
All for only 10c to approval applicants, 
Box 145B, MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 


Large forty-page stamp 
book describing stamps of 
all countries. Includes 


Stamp Encyclopedia. FREE. 
Dept. A.B., Toronto, Canada 


FREE!!! COUNTRIES AT WAR 


BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ASTRID, Airplane Diamond, Belgium 
King, Wedi ks of Japan, Australian Merino, England's: 
ing of Siam, ete. ete. to approval 


586 PARK PLACE 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Plucky King aid Queen, 
applicants for 3c postage. 


FRANKLIN STAMP CO. 


UNITED STATES ONLY 


We sell Old Issues, Commemoratives, Air- 
mails, First Day Covers, ete. at lowest 
prices. Send a dime for our complete U.S. 
€atalogue and a $5.00 stamp. 
ADAM A. BERT 
Parke Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


U. S. A. PRICE LIST FREE 
Send postage, U. S. stamps bought. 


THE JUNIOR SIMPLIFIED U. S. ALBUM 
A real loose leaf Albam. Particulars, Sample page 5c postage. 


STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., 38A Park Bow, New York Cily, N.Y. 


25 Central America, Asia, Africa! 


And other interesting varieties; hinges, perforation 
gauge and ran tae, scale, lists, and toe Spell 
for only 3c. SPANISH MOROGCO!— (set of_4),— 
mint—-5e; ICE] CAND (set of 3) ,—mint—5e. 

R. Smith & Co., Box 4542, Station ‘c”, Kansas Gi 


STAMPS 


by 
Kent B. Stiles 


| Ferree you are a beginning stamp col- 
lector with but a few stamps or a 
seasoned collector with a valuable album, it 
is important that you keep informed about 
the stamp market as reflected by the stamp 
advertisements in the columns adjoining this 
department. Read EVERY advertisement for 
somewhere in these columns you may find a 
bargain in the vary stamps you need to round 
out your collection, 


report from Washington, the “Fa- 

mous Americans” series will be ex- 
tended to include further notables, 
among them Edgar Allen Poe, author, 
and Will Rogers, the philosopher- 
humorist. Meanwhile a “find” of ma- 
jor importance has been made in 
Uncle Sam’s earlier postal paper—a 
double impression variety of the 1869 
3-cent in the locomotive design. Invert 
errors in the classic 1869 series have 
long been known, but this is the first 
time a double imprint item has been 
discovered. 

“Double impression” means that all 
lines comprising design and lettering 
have been printed twice on the same 
bit of paper; in other words, the sheet 
of which the stamp was a part was 
twice run through the press and the 
two impressions do not precisely cor- 
respond. Thus on the 3c mentioned 
it is possible to see, even with normal 
vision, the letters in “United States” 
distinctly double, as well as the “3” 
numeral centered at bottom. The 1869 
series was printed by a banknote com- 
pany which had to account to the Gov- 
ernment for every sheet of paper used. 
In this instance it is assumed that a 
sheet carrying an imperfect impression 
was either mistakenly or deliberately 
tun through the press a second time to 
receive the second but perfect impres- 
sion. 

Inasmuch as this is the only 1869 
stamp yet found with double impres- 
sion, the value of it may fairly be esti- 
mated to be around $5,000—as com- 
pared with fifteen cents for the normal 
stamp! The discovery was made by 
the Philatelic Research Laboratories of 
Y. Souren, a New York dealer, while 
taking photographs of early issues. 


ike THERE is truth in an unofficial 


Brazil’s 
Congress 
of 
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Commem- 
orative. 


A surprise item, announced so late 
that it was not possible to make men- 
tion of it on our November page, is the 
3c which Uncle Sam issued on Oct. 20 
to commemorate the adoption, seventy- 
five years ago, of the Constitution’s 
Thirteenth Amendment, which abol- 
ished slavery and involuntary servitude 
except as punishments for crime. It was 
on Dec. 18, 1865, that the Secretary of 
State issued a proclamation declaring 
the Amendment to have been finally 
ratified, but Oct. 20 was designated for 
first-day release, at the New York 
World’s Fair, because on that date was 
held there a diamond jubilee celebra- 
tion “for the National Memorial to the 
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Stamp Collectors 
Notice! 


‘When a stamp dealer mentions “approval 
sheets” or “approvals” in his advertise- 
ment, it means that each person answer- 
ing the advertisement will receive sheets 
of stamps sent on approval. 


An approval sheet contains stamps at- 
tached to it. Under each stamp is marked 
the dealer's price. The collector may pur- 
chase any of the stamps at the prices in- 
dicated. All stamps NOT purchased are 
returned to the dealer; and, at the same 
time, money is sent to the dealer in pay- 
ment for any stamps which are kept. 


Approval sheets should be returned with- 


in the time specified by the dealer. No 
stamp should be removed unless the col- 
lector intends to purchase it. When re- 
turning sheets, the collector should tell the 
dealer specifically whether he wants fur- 
ther ones sent on approval. 


A dealer advertising in The American 
Boy is not supposed to send approval 
sheets to collectors unless his advertise- 
ment clearly states that they will be sent. 


When you write advertisers, mention that you saw their advertisement in this magazine 


Progress of the Colored Race in Amer- 
ica.” The stamp reproduces the “Eman- 
cipation” monument which stands in 
Lincoln Park at Washington. Sculptured 
by Thomas Ball (1819-1911), it shows 
Abraham Lincoln and a kneeling slave. 

Europe’s war continues to cause new- 
comers. The French Government 
which replaced the republic is releasing 
stamps with portrait of Marshal Pe- 
tain. Lithuania has overprinted LTS R 
(Lieutvos Tarkybu Socialistine Res- 
publika, or Lithuanian Soviet Socialist 
Republic) on seven earlier-issued 
items, to commemorate the Parlia- 
ment’s action on “1940 VII 21” (July 
21, 1940) in requesting Russia to in- 
corporate Lithuania within the U.S.S.R. 
In Poland under German occupation, 
the fourteen eagle-and-swastika stamps 
mentioned here last month were almost 
immediately replaced by eleven pic- 
torials with views in Cracow and Lub- 


Sweden 
honors 
Sergel, 
the 
sculptor. 


lin. And postal rate revisions have 
affected colors and values in more 
British possessions, including Bermuda, 
Morocco, Northern Rhodesia, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Straits Settlements, and 
the Federated Malay States of Negri 
Sembilan, Pahang, Perak and Selangor. 
Thus far the war has resulted in about 
500 major and minor varieties. 

A newcomer to philately’s gallery 
was Johann Tobias Sergel (1740- 
1814), honored by Sweden on 15-G6re 
brown and 506 gray. Sergel was one 
of Sweden’s foremost sculptors and was 
noted also as caricaturist and wit, and 
he was a professor at Stockholm’s Art 
Academy. 

From Cuba comes a 10-centavos 
brown air item commemorating the 
Centenario del Primer Sello Postal 
(Centenary of the First Postage 
Stamp), Great Britain’s “Penny Black” 
on May 6, 1840. The design is crowded 
but significant: in upper left, the 
“Penny Black” reproduced; in lower 
left, Cuba’s own first stamp, the 1855 
design with likeness of Spain’s Queen 
Isabella II; in lower right, Cuba’s ini- 
tial stamp after the establishment of 
the republic in 1902; and in upper 
right, a portrait of Sir Rowland Hill, 
British postal reformer; and there is 
a map of Cuba centered. 

Supplementing Japan’s “2,600th 
birthday” commemoratives mentioned 
here some months ago, Manchukuo has 
released 2-fen rose bearing native char- 
acters meaning “In Celebration of the 
Founding of Nippon” and “Spiritual 
Harmony between Nippon and Man- 
chukuo;” and 4f blue picturing a Chi- 
nese dragon-dance and inscribed “In 
Celebration of the 2,600th Anniversary 
of the Founding of Nippon.” Manchu- 
kuo’s series commemorating a national 
census comprising 2f maroon and 
orange, census taker with census form 
in hand, against a map of Manchukuo; 
and 4f olive and green, a householder’s 
hand presenting the form to the taker’s; 
inscribed is “Give Straightforward In- 
formation: The Census Is the Corner- 
stone of the Land.” 

Honduras has overprinted Habili- 
tado para Servicio. Pro Faro Colon, 
1940 (Authorized for Service. For the 
Columbus Light, 1940) on earlier of- 
ficial air stamps, thus converting them 
into propaganda items to stimulate 
public interest in the projected Colum- 
bus Memorial Lighthouse in Dominican 


Republic. As these lines were being 
written, other American republics were 
contemplating such special stamps, in 
Tesponse to a suggestion by the Pan- 
American Union. 

Helgoland 50 Jahre Deutsch, signi- 
fying that Heligoland has been German 
for fifty years, is inscribed on a German 
commemorative semi-postal 6-pfennige 
plus 94pf illustrating this fortress is- 
land which Great Britain ceded to 
Germany in 1890. 

Ecuador has begun postally honor- 
ing national bards, the first three being 
Juan Leon Mera, author of the repub- 
lic’s national anthem; Remigio Crespo 
Total, an ancient poet-laureate: and 
Dr. Alfredo Baquerizo, a past president 
who is still living. Another Ecuadorean 
series commemorated the inauguration 
of Dr. Carlos Alberto Arroyo del Rio 
as president on Sept. 1. 

Japan’s newest series publicizing 
Nippon’s nature spots comprises 2-sen, 
4s, 10s and 20s with views of Kirishima 
National Park. This reservation extends 
over the Kagoshima and Miyazaki pre- 
fectures in the southern part of Kyu- 


shu, the empire’s second largest island. 

The ‘‘world’s rarest stamp” has 
changed hands, and at this writing the 
identity of the new owner has not been 
disclosed. The only known copy of 
British Guiana’s octagonal 1-cent ma- 
genta of 1856, listed in the Scott stand- 
ard catalog as being worth $50,000, 
was disposed of recently by Mrs. Anna 
Hind Scala for a reported consideration 
of $40,000. The late Arthur Hind, a 
Utica, N.Y., manufacturer, who was her 
husband, bought the stamp at a Paris 
auction in 1921 for about $32,500. The 
recent sale by her was to R. H. Macy 
& Co., a New York City department 
store which operates a stamp section. 
Macy’s purchased the rarity for a client. 
The latter, said to be an Australian, 
cloaked himself in anonymity; he 
would not let the stamp be exhibited 
at the New York World’s Fair or at 
Macy’s but directed that it be placed 
in a vault for the time being—possibly 
for the duration of the war. 

Greece has commemorated its “Na- 
tional Youth Movement” with ten 
stamps for regular postage and ten for 


air mail use. These pictorials each 
bears the badge of the “Youth” organi- 
zation, which is somewhat similar to the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Nono Congresso Brasiliero de Geo- 
grafia in Portuguese on a Brazilian 
400-reis red suggests why this stamp 
appeared: to commemorate the Ninth 
Brazilian Congress of Geography, at 
Florianopolis. Also inscribed, across a 
map of the Brazilian States, is the 
Latin Pro Conjunctione inter se Bra- 
siliensium (For Union Among Them- 
selves of Brazilians). 

Brazil has belatedly commemorated 
its participation in the Feria Mundial 
de Nova-York MCMXL (New York 
World’s Fair 1940) with 1,000r violet, 
coffee bloom and beans: 5,000r red, 
profile of President Vargas; and 
10,000r blue, relief map of Brazil. 

Chile’s contribution to the postal 
parade recalling the founding of the 
Pan American Union illustrates the 
terrestial globe with the Americas out- 
lined and is inscribed Cinquentenario 
(Fiftieth Anniversary) and Union Pan- 
americana. 


Humans To Judge Them 


Jackie’s spirit and gave their best as 
they struggled on. 

The loose snow was too much, how- 
ever. At dusk Jimmie realized they 
were only fifteen miles below MacFar- 
land’s. Take two days to go down, at 
this rate. 

« “And that tourniquet has to be 
loosened every twenty minutes,” Jim- 
mie said desperately. 

He looked through. the spruces 
ahead. They were nearing the river 
bank again after cutting across a three- 
mile bend. They had come below open 
water and a hollow roar told Jimmie 
that the front of solid ice was advanc- 
ing. Within twelve hours an experi- 
enced leader might travel on the river, 
but right now even a fox would hesi- 
tate to cross. 

“Just the same, we’ve got to try it,” 
Jimmie muttered. “It’s our only chance 
to get back in time.” He followed the 
tiver bank to the mouth of a slough. 
The quiet water had frozen thick be- 


(Continued from page 21) 


fore snow fell, making a bridge to the 
river itself. 

“Haw, Jackie!” 

Jackie swung left, hitting the newly 
stopped river ice at a confident lope. 

“Gee, boy!” And Jackie turned 
down-river. 

Jimmie stood in the middle of the 
sled, to distribute the weight over 
more ice, and held his breath. He 
didn’t check the team. Going fast, they 
might skim over rubber ice they would 
go through if they slowed down. 

The ice pans were two to four inches 
thick, strong enough. But the young 
ice around them was as yet but a quar- 
ter-inch thick at best. Where the space 
between pans was larger or where 
there was a boil in the current beneath, 
only a mere film of ice had formed, 
black against the water, deceptive in 
the rapidly fading light. 

“Use your head now, Jackie boy,” 
Jimmie murmured prayerfully. 

He didn’t like the way the leader 


Beware the Bees! 


N ORTHERN lumberjacks will tell you that these are beehives. The bees 
that inhabit them weigh four pounds apiece and carry a stinger at each 
end. They’re really charcoal kilns in northern Michigan. 


ran, just bolting down-river, glad to be 
out of the snow, not paying any atten- 
tion to what kind of ice his flying feet 
crossed. Jackie didn’t know ice could 
be dangerous. He’d never run on young 
ice before. This was a fool thing to do. 

But Jimmie thought about Mac and 
his wife, back there at the trading post, 
watching Joan grow weaker and 
weaker. Fool thing or not, it had to be 
done. Anyhow, they were making good 
time! 

Jackie quickly worked up a prefer- 
ence for the smooth, black young ice. 
No ridges on it to hurt his feet. When 
he bounded across a stretch of young 
ice and it felt springy, it added to the 
excitement of this wild night run. They 
came to a wider stretch of the young 
ice. All the dogs crossed it safely— 
but the sled broke through! 

Jimmie’s first startled reaction was 
that the water felt warm, rushing into 
his moccasins. Then he remembered 
that the water couldn’t be colder than 
32° above zero. The air by now was 
20° below. 

The sled with Jimmie on it sank, 
dragging the wheel dogs into the water. 
Jackie and the other four dogs dug in 
their nails, scratched ice, and held. 
Jimmie didn’t dare move. 

The wheelers, swimming, tried to 
climb out on the ice, but they were 
drawn back, bumping the sled. That 
jarred the towline and jerked the other 
dogs loose. The whole team, clawing 
futilely for new holds, was dragged 
backward. Jimmie’s stomach flopped 
over. The sled sank until the current 
grabbed it to swing it down under the 
ice. Then the high Russian sled back 
caught on the rim of the hole and 
checked the sled. Only momentarily 
though. Another six inches and they’d 
all go under. 

“Mush, Jackie. Mush on, boy!” Jim- 
mie saw muscle quivering in Jackie’s 
haunches and knew he was _ already 
straining to the limit. Last command 
he’ve ever give his leader, Jimmie 
guessed, feeling the tug of the current. 
“Good dog, Jackie! You'll make it!” 

Jackie’s sliding hind feet scraped 
into the rim of an ice pan. He braced 
them against the jagged ridge, feeling 
broken ice pierce his tender pads but 
only setting them harder. Muscles 
bunched, short-coupled, along his hind 
legs as he fought to prevent being top- 
pled backward. 
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Ski with the World's Finest! Use 

Northlands! Designed by great skiers like 

Hannes Schneider (above)! When hinting about 

that Christmas gift, don’t say ‘skis”’,say*North- 

lands”. Free ‘‘How to Ski’ booklet on request! 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. Co. 
World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 


5 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 
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@ The new clarinet sensation. For the first time 
an American-made clarinet acknowledged to 
excel all others in intonation and perfection of 
scale. Amazing new bridge key protector, ad- 
justable pivot screws, post lock plates. Other 
exclusive features; yet they cost no more. See 
your dealer or write us today for free book 

‘on clarinets or any other band instrument. 


C.G. CONN, Ltd, 1202Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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hours. Write immediately for 
free 32-page book, with list of 
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telling how to qualify for them, 
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“SETS THE PACE” 


100 miles per gal. 35 miles por 
hour, 2/2 W.P. 4-cycle engine, 


Sg Powell 
over 40,000 mite: 
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Two Beautiful Double-Weight _ Professional Enlarge- 


ments. 8 Never Fade Prints, 25c, 


Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


OTO R I Zz E with MIDCO 4-eycle 
power unit. Fits any standard bicycle. Send dime for 
installation instructions and price. 

MIDCO Manufacturing & Distributing Company 
South 13th and Kentucky Ave., Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Make graduation expenses or extra money selling classmates our 
low priced quick-eelling lige of GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
Representatives want rywhere. Largest and mast distinctive 

2. FREE cars. Monthly bulletins. 


Hurry 


write us 
CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, P.O. Box 235, Pittsb 


BUILD A RADIO! 


Fellows—anybody ean buy a radio! The real 
fun is in building it yourself! Doesn't cost 
much either. Especially when you get this 
FREE 196 page catalog that lists every- 
thing you need—even the tools, at swell 
savings, Send for FREE catalog today. 
LAFAYETTE RADIO CORP. 

Z Dept. 59M — 100 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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x” CARTOONS! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE 
ORIGINAL CARTOONS, at” home, you may SELLT 
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plates, and’ addresses of successfully ‘trained students. 
No obligation. : 

RAYE BURNS SCHOOL, Studio 22, Box 3583, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Jackie knew the danger to Jimmie, 
and himself. But he drove forward 
steadily into the collar, lips snarled 
with effort. For a moment the big 
white leader alone held sled, driver, 
and team from being drawn under the 
ice. Then the swing dogs got their 
feet set. The team inched forward. 

“Keep it up, Jackie!” Jimmie flat- 
tened his hands on the ice, easing his 
weight. “Buck the collar, boy. You're 
making it!” 

Jackie inched forward, ignoring the 
agony of his torn hind feet. The 
wheelers climbed out of the water. 
Jimmie kicked young ice from in front 
of the sled, letting it touch the thick 
pan ahead, stepped to the pan, and 
hauled out the sled. 

“Gee, boy. Mush!” Jimmie ran the 
team into the mouth of a slough, halted 
them, and kicked hurriedly through 
the snow, looking for dry hay. His feet 
would freeze within five minutes in wet 
socks. Already it felt as if he had 
frozen chips between his toes. 

“Siwash socks!” Jimmie exulted a 
moment later. 

He dumped an armload of dry grass 
on the ice-covered sled and ripped off 
moccasins and socks. With a pocket- 
knife he cut off at the knee the drip- 
ping legs of his underwear, beating his 
aching feet in the snow as he worked. 
He stuffed hay into the moccasins, 
wrapped more hay around his legs, and 
tied it in place with snowshoe cords. 
Then he thrust his bare feet into the 
grass-filled moccasins and pulled down 
the legs of his levis, already frozen 
stiff. 

“You ready, Jackie?” 

Jack Frost quit licking his hind feet 
and sprang up to show he was. 

“Hey, wait a minute!” Jimmie knelt 
beside the dog and examined his pads, 
peering through the darkness. “Tore 
your hind feet all to pieces dragging 
me out of the river, didn’t you, boy?” 

He took off his leather choppers, 
trimmed the mittens to resemble dog 
moccasins, and lashed them on Jackie’s 
hind feet with snowshoe cords. Jackie 
knew all about dog moccasins and he 
licked Jimmie’s face to tell him he ap- 
preciated them. 

When the team swung back onto the 
live ice and continued downstream, 
Jimmie was relieved at the change in 
Jackie. The dog still hit a good, fast 
clip. But he led the team on a winding 
course now, from ice pan to ice pan, 
avoiding stretches of thin young ice. 


Jimmie drew into Anivok amid the 
inevitable howling and wailing of 
chained dogs trying to intimidate a 
visiting team. He paused only to take 
off Jackie’s moccasins so the dog could 
lick his bleeding feet. As he clumped 
up to the trading-post porch, he felt 
the blood in his. own moccasins. Grass 
socks were pretty edgy for running. 

“Hey!” Nelson the trader, jumped up 
from a game of solitaire at Jimmie’s 
entrance. “How did you ever get 
here?” 

“Dog team. On the river.” 

“On the river? Why, even the 
natives aren’t trying it yet!” 

“Emergency.” Jimmie limped 
wearily to the stove. “Doctor still 
staying with you?” 

“Yeah. You want him?” Nelson 
called up the stairs. “Hey, Doc! Emer- 
gency. Come on down!” 

“Any able-bodied dogs in camp?” 
Jimmie asked. 

“Not a dog fit to travel. All out on 
the trap lines.” 

Jimmie pulled off his thin wool 
liners. Nelson took one look at the 
backs of Jimmie’s hands, frozen white, 
and splashed kerosene into the wash- 
bowl. Jimmie put his hands in it and 
felt the kerosene drawing out the frost. 


“Now tell me quick!” Nelson 
exploded. “Who’s sick? How come you 
cut up your leather mitts and let your 
hands freeze? And how could you 
travel that ice—got pontoons on your 
team?” 

As old Dr. Whitney came stumbling 
sleepily downstairs, Jimmie explained, 
“It’s Mac’s little girl.” He handed the 
doctor Mrs. MacFarland’s note. “Dog 
bit her. Tore open an artery.” 

“Little Joan? Is she here?” 

“No. She’s at MacFarland’s. Not 
safe to move her.” Jimmie was glad 
neither man asked what dog had bitten 
the girl. “But I’ve got my team. Will 
you ride up to MacFarland’s with me?” 

“Sure, Jimmie,’ Dr. Whitney was 
wide awake now. “I'll pack my bag and 
we'll go soon as it’s light.” 

“We can’t wait for light, Doc,” 
Jimmie protested, and told him how 
fast Joan was losing blood. “Doc, 
twenty minutes might make the differ- 
ence between life and death for her!” 


A half hour later Jimmie turned his 
weary team and, with Dr. Whitney 
inside an eiderdown sleeping bag on 
the sled, headed back to MacFarland’s. 
Jackie was wearing dog moccasins. 
Jimmie had eaten a light lunch and 
changed to dry clothes. He hadn’t fed 
the dogs. They’d get sick if they ran 
after a feed. 

“T know I couldn’t keep up with you 
and your dogs, running,” Dr. Whitney 
said when they were under way. “Since 
I can’t help, I’m going to sleep so I'll 
be fresh when we get to MacFarland’s. 
But, Jimmie, you tell me if you want 
me to get out and run later, when the 
dogs slow down. Be mad if you don’t.” 

“Thanks.” Jimmie was thankful the 
doctor was a wise old-timer. “Mush, 
Jackie. Hi-yah! Mush!” 

Jackie dragged the reluctant team to 
a lope. 

Now that they were heading back 
Jimmie kept thinking about the fate 
that awaited Jackie. Better for the dog 
if they’d gone under the ice back there. 


Better if he burst his heart, as another 
great Siberian leader had done, trying 
to eat too much trail too fast. Honor- 
able at least, for a dog to die in harness. 
But to come in lame and sore from a 
hard trip, and be led out and shot. .. 

“Think you can make it by noon?” 
Dr. Whitney roused himself to ask. 

“Not till afternoon, Doc. Too much 
snow yesterday. And glare ice wears 
a team down fast. Can’t get traction.” 

“Yes. Don’t see how they keep 
going. You either.” The doctor groaned. 
“Cruel price for living in isolation. 
You see, Jimmie, I know from Mrs. 
MacFarland’s note that Joan can’t live 
beyond noon unless I get there.” 

“Mush, Jackie. Hi-yah!” 

Jackie never failed to respond to 
Jimmie’s demands. But each spurt 
bogged down to a trot more quickly 
than the one before. Jackie, close to 
exhaustion, was running on nerve now, 
nerve and an automatic response to 
any request Jimmie made of him. It 
was a rare quality dog racers call 
heart. 

Jimmie had to push on the sled to 
help Jackie shake the team into a lope 
now, and Jimmie was too tired to run 
far. Yet they kept going into the dawn, 
unwinding the bitter miles. 

“Here, Jimmie. Better eat some- 
thing.” Doctor Whitney passed dough- 
nuts back to Jimmie. Nelson had given 
him a bagfull, knowing they wouldn’t 
freeze and necessitate time out for a 
fire. 

Jimmie halted the team and reached 
for the doughnuts. The trailwise dogs 
promptly dropped to the ice to get 
every possible moment of rest. 

“We're almost halfway,” 
panted, 
time.” 

“Fellow can only do his best.” 

Jimmie nodded, swallowing a final 
mouthful. “All right, Jackie. Hit the 
trail, boy!” 

Thin, high shriek of ice under steel, 
creak of the hardwood sled. Mile after 
long mile. And Jackie up there in the 
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lead pulling his heart out—to speed up 
his own execution. 

“Mush, Jackie. Mush on, boy!” 

As Jimmie ran, he leaned on the 
sled for support, pushing for more 
speed. But the team slowed. Jackie 
stumbled frequently as he wove his 
way from ice pan to ice pan. 

“Whoa!” Jimmie leaned against the 
sled. “Gotta rest a minute, Doc. If 
Jackie collapses, the other dogs won’t 
move.” 

Jimmie walked on trembling legs up 
to Jackie. The great white dog was 
stretched out on his side, open eyes 
bloodshot, jaw slack. His breath rattled 
and Jimmie saw, with pain like a 
physical blow, that the dog’s tongue lay 
on the ice, and Jackie didn’t notice. 

Jimmie didn’t touch him, not 
wanting to disturb his rest, but Jackie 
raised his head and feebly flipped his 
tail. When Jimmie just stood there, 
Jackie raised questioning eyes, seeming 
to ask what he’d done wrong that 
Jimmie had no word for him. 

“Good old Jackie!” Jimmie ex- 
claimed brokenly, dropping to the ice 
beside him. This was the dog they 
were going to shoot! Jack Frost, who 
would kill himself in harness for a 
fellow, and think it was all right if he 
got a kind word for it! But they’d 
never believe he was like that. They 
thought he was treacherous. 

At MacFarland’s a little girl lay 
dying. Jimmie roused himself wearily. 
“Gotta go, Jackie. Mush on, boy!” 

The other dogs struggled to their 
feet. Jackie kicked convulsively, trying 
to get up, but he couldn’t make it. Ten- 
derly Jimmie lifted him to his feet, 
crooning in his ear. Jack Frost braced y 
his legs, waiting, head and tail low, 
while Jimmie stepped back. 

“T suppose,” Dr. Whitney said, trying 
to allay the pain of a fierce sympathy 
for driver and leader, “this happens to 
racing dogs all the time?” 

“IT wouldn’t do this to my dogs, 
Jimmie ground out, “for the dog- 
mushing championship of the world! 
But we’re a mile away yet, and it’s 
almost noon. Jackie can still go faster 
than you could run. All right, Jackie. 
Mush on, boy!” 

Staggering, limping, Jackie stumbled 
along. When Jimmie pushed on the 
sled, the leader broke into a shambling 
trot that was a caricature of his normal 
smooth glide. The other dogs followed 
dully, heads and tails low, just going 
where Jackie led. 


” 


The instant the team stopped at 
MacFarland’s trading post, Dr. Whit- 
ney left the sled and hurried inside. 
The crowd followed to await the doc- 
tor’s verdict, and Jimmie was left 
alone to care for his team. 

“Jackie, you get unharnessed first 
for once,” Jimmie murmured. The 
other dogs were all right. Lying on the 
snow wouldn’t hurt them. Jimmie car- 
tied the leader into the shelter of a 
shed and laid him on a workbench. 

Jimmie’s whole body trembled with 
fatigue. Raw pain met across his shoul- 
ders and burned up his neck to the 
base of his skull. But he braced his 
legs and set to work thumbing and 
kneading the muscles of Jackie’s legs 
and back, fighting the dread stiffness 
that leaves a dog a helpless cripple. 

Two hours later, when Dr. Whitney 
and Mac came out of the trading post, 
Jimmie had tied up the rest of the 
team. He was leading Jackie on a 
chain back and forth in front of the 
trading post. Jackie moved slowly, un- 
willingly; but smoothly now. Being 
young and in good condition, the big 
dog was throwing off his stiffness under 
Jimmie’s careful attention. 

“Joan will be all right, Jimmie,” the 
doctor smiled. “Close call. Another 


twenty minutes—well, guess she owes 

her life to you and that magnificent 

leader of yours!” 

; Mac looked up, startled, from the 

rifle he was loading. He glanced at 

Jackie. “That’s the dog that bit her 

Doc,” he said quietly. And to Jimmie, 

“Come on. Let’s get it over with.” 

‘No.” Jimmie’s voice was stifled. “If 
I thought Jackie had bitten Joan I'd 
shoot him myself. But he didn’t. You 
can’t shoot him.” 

Mac pumped a cartridge into the 
barrel, and advanced purposefully. 
“Jimmie, this isn’t spite. I’m thinking 
of what a dog with that treacherous 
streak in him might do to other chil- 
dren.” 

d “And I’m saying there’s no treachery 
in Jackie!” Jimmie braced his weary 
legs, knowing he was too tired to fight 
But there was nothing else left to try. 

No one was looking at Jackie. A 
tremor shook the white dog's big, gaunt 
body and hairs stiffened along his back. 
Jackie had caught a scent strong i 
racial memory, one that filled him with 
fear and hatred. He swung his head to 
locate the scent, looking down the exer- 
cise trail. Suddenly the chain whipped 
through Jimmie’s mittened hand as 
Jackie lunged, snarling silently, out of 
sight down the trail. - 

“He smelled something!” Grabbing 
Mac’s gun, Jimmie ran after Jackie 
and Mac and Dr. Whitney followed. 

They saw it all, this time. The 
starved young wolf trying to drag off a 
native boy, who had been playing on 
the trail. Jackie’s charge at the wolf. 
oe the wolf’s panic-stricken run from 
pee auen scent on Jackie’s collar and 

Jimmie raised the rifle an 
The bullet intended for Jackie as 
wolf tumbling, to land in a lifeless 
heap. 

The small boy was howling and 
pushing frenziedly at Jackie, who was 
sympathetically trying to dry the boy’s 
tears with his tongue. Jackie, being 
only a dog, couldn’t know that a child 
who has been attacked by what he 
considers a dog will be afraid of all 
dogs. 

Jimmie hurried past the unharmed 
child, knowing he was perfectly safe 
in Jackie’s care, and ran to the wolf. 

, “Mac, look here!” he shouted. 

There’s a fresh gash on the wolf's 
nose. Jackie must have done that yes- 
terday, when the wolf bit Joan. That’s 
how Jackie got blood on his mouth!” 
ag? shot nes brought a crowd run- 
I rom ri 
ees the village. Men stood 

“Guess the dog’s a h ” Li 
the village bum, SE aaEReaS reges 

“Reckon dogs get a lot of raw deals,” 
Mac growled, “depending on us 
humans to judge them!” 

That sprint after the wolf had been 
too much for Jackie. He suddenly lay 
down on his side, too tired to stand up. 
me picked him up to carry him 
c e cabin. He i is fa i 
Dae choke buried his face in 

“You're a good dog, Jackie,” he mut- 
sere fiercely, “a good dog!” 

“You're done in yourself, Ji ie.” 
Mac held out his cane a 
honor if you’d let me carry Jack Frost 
to your cabin for you. And Jimmie—” 
Mac glanced back at the men who fol- 
lowed respectfully— “I know I’m 
speaking for everyone when I say 
Jackie can have the run of the settle- 
pons Dog like that doesn’t need to be 
¢ Eereee BO matte what the law says!” 

Jimmie surrendered Jackie : 
arms readily enough. es ee pan 
Probably couldn’t have made it to the 
cabin. But he was glad he’d been able 


to bury his face in Jackie’: j 
1 e’s fi 
a minute there, ss 
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